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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ERSUADED of the utility this Cenfor may be 

of, if extenfively read, the editor has printed a 
double edition of it, and by that mean has been enabled 
to reduce the price to One Quarter of a Dollar. 


The next Cenfor will contain a letter to the infamous 
Tom Paine, in anfwer to the brutal attack, which the 
de{pots of France have certainly paid him for making on 
General Wathington, and on the government and Con- 
{titution of the United States. This Cenfor will alfo 
begin remarks on the debates in Congrefs. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


As nothing is more gratifying than the applai/e, or 
profitable than the admonition, of good men, I have rea- 
fon to congratulate myfelf on an abundance of both: 
but as applaufe ought never to be purchafed with money, 
and as admonition is a commodity that every one is ready 
to beftow gratis, I muft requeft that future communi- 
cations of this kind may come to me po/-free. I alfo 
beg leave to hint to thofe who give me advice, which 
thev wifh I fhould follow, not to do it in too dictatorial 
a itvle; for, if I have any good qualities, docility, I am 
afraid, is not to be numbered amongft them. 
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HE moment the Gallic ufurpers had mur- 

dered their fovereign, and, from the vileft 
walksin life, mounted into his feat, they affum- 
ed the tone of mafters to the government of the 
United States. Their ftyle has fometimes foften- 
ed, it is true; but the general tenor of it has re- 
gularly approached towards that loftieft note, that 
ne plus ultra of infolence, which it attained in 
Citizen Adet’s laft communications. 


In offering my fentiments on thefe arrogant 
effufions of upftart tyranny, I feel an unufual de- 
B 
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gree of difidence: a diffidence that does not 
arife from any fear I entertain of the Citizen or 
his factious adherents, or even of the “ terrible 
“ nation,” to ufe his own words, of which he was 
lately the worthy reprefentative ; but from a con- 
fcioufnefs of my inability to do juftice to the 
fubject. The keeneft fatire, were I mafter of it, 
would fall blunted from fuch hardened impu- 
dence, fuch pure unadulterated brafs, as it would 
here have to encounter. Terms of reproach are 
not yet invented, capable of exprefling the re- 
fentment that every man, who has the leaft refpe& 
for the government, ought to feel on this occafion. 


Thus voluntarily to interfere in a correfpond- 
ence between a foreign minifter and the officers 
of ftate, might, under other circumftances, ap- 
pear rather a bold intrufion; but, the Citizen’s 
having communicated his papers fo the people, at 
the fame time, if not before, they reached the 
Secretary of State, happily precludes the necef- 
fity of an apology. 


The notes on whichI am about to remark, and 
to which, collected together, I have affixed the 
title of Diplomatic Blunderbu/s, are intended chief- 
ly to notify to the people of America, that the 
French rulers are angry with the Federal Go- 


verument, and that,.in confequence of this an-: 


ger, they have ordered Citizen Adet to fufpend 
his funétions as minifter, till the government fhall 
alter its conduét, or, in the pedagogue ftyle, 
mend its manners. 


In the 44th page of the B/underbu/s, the Citi- 
zen makes a recapitulation of the offences that 
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have brought on us this dreadful chaftifement, 
this political excommunication; and it will not 
appear a little furprifing, that fome of them have 
exifted ever fince the birth of the French Repub- 
lic, notwithftanding the love and efteem this out- 
landifh lady has ever expreffed towards her fifter 


America. 


Thefe offences amounting to feven in number, 
are as follows: 


1. The Federal Government put in queftion, 
whether it fhould execute the treaties, or 
receive the agents of the rebe/ and proferib- 
ed princes. 


2. It made a proclamation of infdious neu- 
trality. 


3. By its chicaneries, it abandoned French pri- 
vateers to its courts of juftice. 


4- It eluded the amicable mediation of the 
French Republic for breaking the chains of 
the American citizens in Algiers. 


5- It allowed the French colonies to be declar- 
ed in a ftate of blockade, and allowed the 
citizens of America to be interdiéted the 
right of trading to them. 


6. It eluded all the advances made by the 
French Republic for renewing the treaties of 
commerce upon a more favourable footing 
to both nations. 


7: It anticipated Great Britain, by folicit- 
ing a treaty, in which treaty it proftituted 
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its neutrality; it facrificed France to her 
enemies, or.rather, looking upon her as 
obliterated from the chart [map] of the 
world, it forgot the fervices fhe had render- 
ed it, and threw afide the duty of gratitude, 
as if ingratitude was a governmental duty. 


Thefe are the heinous crimes of which the Fe- 
deral Government ftands charged by the fultans 
of France. Let us now, if they will permit us, 
examine thefe crimes, one by one, and fee whe- 
ther the Prefident, and Mefirs. Hamilton, Knox, 
Jay, Pickering and Wolcot, really deferve to be 
guillotined, or not. 


“ 1. The Federal Government put in queftion, 
“. ewhether it Piould execute the treaties, or receive 
“ the agents of the rebel and profcribed princes.” 


The Citizen has made a fmall miftake in draw- 
ing up this chatge, owing, I fuppofe, to his ig- 
norance of that excellent rule of the Englith 
language, which requires every thing to be called 
by its right name. I would have worded it thus: 
*“« The Federal Government put in queftion, whe- 
ther it fhould execute the treaties, made between 
America and the king of France, with his re- 
bel fubje@s who had juft murdered him, or re- 
ceive the agents of his lawful fucceffors, the 
Princes whom thofe murderers had had the au- 
dacity to pretend to proftribe.” 
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With this trifiing alteration, I am ready to ad- 
mit the truth of the charge, but am very far from 
admitting itto be a crime. The king of France 
Was murdered on the 2rft of January, 1793. In- 
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' formation of this event could not be received 


here much before the 18th of April, and it was 
on that day the Prefident fubmitted to his coun- 
cil, the queft’. - of which the above charge forms 


the fubftancc. 


The treaties here fpoken of, were made with 
Louis XVI. whofe’ minifter, at the time thefe 
queftions were propofed for confideration, Was 
refident at Philadelphia. ‘The Prefident knew, 
indeed, that the king was dead, but he, at the fame 
time, knew that the treaties were binding on the 
United States in behalf of his lawful “ Aezrs and 
“ fucceffors,” and he certainly knew that Petion, 
Danton, Roland, Claviere, Condorcet, Briffor, 
and the innumerable horde of bloody ufurpers 
who have come after them, were not thofe “ heirs 
“ and fucceffors?” He alfo knew, that even the 
whole French nation, could not, in the fenfe of the 
treaties, become the “heirs and fyeceflors” of 
Louis XVI. and, though treaties, made with a 
monarch, may remain in force with the nation 
under a new form of government, yet this.is, as 
moft afluredly it ought to be, e1 stirely at the op- 
tion of the other contracting party. The Ameri- 
can government had, shetefore, an indifputed 
right to refufe to execute, in behalf of the French 
Nation, treaties made with their fovereign alone. 


If we turn back a little, we fhall find this very 
audacious and unprincipled Convention, whote 
minifter was coming to Philadelphia, publicly de- 
liberating, ‘“* whether the treatics, made with the 
“ tyrant yp Mies were binding on the regenerated 
nation, or not.” This queftion was determined 
in the negative, and accordingly ‘the treaty with 
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Holland was immediately violated. And yet 
they will not permit the poor government of 
America to debate about any fuch thing, nor 
even to talk of it in fecret, though the refult be 
in their own favour! Let it be remembered too, 
that Genet came authorized to make ew treaties, 
a pretty certain proof, that the Convention did 
not call in queftion the right of the government 
to refufe to adhere to the old ones. It is a proof 
of more; it is a proof that they expeéted that 
it would make the refufal. Would to God their 
expectation had been realized! 


I will not go fo far as to fay, that the Federal 
Government was fully juftified in its decifion on, 
this important fubje€t; but I infift that its con- 
du& evinced the utmoft partiality for the new 
Republic. When Genet arrived here, it was far 
from being afcertained that the whole, or even a 
majority, of the French nation, approved of the 
murder of their fovereign, or had abandoned 
the caufe of his fucceffors. The government of 
America, had, but a few months before, beheld 
them raifing their hands to heaven, and {wearing 
to die, if neceffary, in defence of their king. 
Their conftitution, eflablifhing a hereditary monar- 
chy, had been voluntarily formed, and folemnly 
{anétioned by the whole nation, amidft feftivals and 
Te-Deums, and had been officially communicated 
to the world. Each member of the Affembly, as 
well as every individual Frenchman, had repeated- 
ly fworn “ to maintain this conftitution with all his 
“ might.” Laws had been made, punifhing with 
tranfportation all who refafed to take the oath, 
and till then unheard-of cruelties had been exer- 
cifed on the non-jurors. After all this, was it 
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aftonifhing that the Federal Government fhouldy 
for a moment, hefitate to believe, that the nation 
was really become a Republic, and that this con- 
ftitution, about which there had been fo much 
noife and rejoicing and feafting and finging and 
{wearing fhould be fo completely deftroyed as to 
leave neither remnant nor rag vifible? Muft 
they be looked upon as the enemies of France, 
becaufe they did not yield implicit credit to him 
who firft told them, that the very men who had 
declared the king’s perfon to be “ facred and 
** inviolable,’ had: dipped their hands in his 
blood; and that the people, who had folemnly 
vowed to maintain the decree with their lives, 
had bafely applauded the fanguinary deed? 
It is not the final determination of the American 
government, for that was in favour of the Con- 
vention, but it is its heftation, of which Citizen 
Adet complains; as if he had faid: ‘‘ How could 
** you, for a moment, doubt of the faithlefsnefs 
‘* of my countrymen? How durft you hefitate to 
‘think them, what they have fince fo fully 
‘ proved themfelves, a horde of traitors, perjur- 
“ers and aflaflins?” If the Citizen will but 
forgive the government this time, I will anfiwer 
for them they will never doubt on this fubject 
again. 
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But, if it was fo very natural for the Federal 
Government to view the French in their true 
character, was not that a reafon, on the other 
hand, for deliberating whether their republican 
minilter fhould be received in preference to the 
agents of the Princes? The government had the 
interefts of America to attend to in this impor- 
tant decifion, as well as thofe of France. A 
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weighty debt was due from this country, not to 
the regenerated nation nor to its bloodthirfty ty- 
rants, but to Louis XVI. Avs heirs and /ucceffors. 
A minifter from the Republic once admitted, a 
claim of the intereft of the debt could not be re- 
fuled; and if the volatile and perjured nation, 
had recalled the fucceffor of their fovereign, 
would not that fucceffor have demanded, and 
with juftice, a fecond payment of fuch intereft? 
This has not yet happened, but it does not follow 
that it might not have happened. In the common 
affairs of men, he who has been once convifted 
of perjury, is never after looked upon as credi- 
ble; and the fame rule is applicable to focieties. 
it is entirely owing to the want of good faith 
among the allies, and to the daftardly condu& of 
the Princes themfelves, neither of which could 
we!l be forefeen at the time, that a Bourbon is 
not now on the throne of France: fo that, the 
Federal Government, inftead of difcovering a 
hoftile difpofition towards the Republic, certainly 
hazarded much in its favour. 


But, confiderations of this nature have no 
weight with the new fovereigus of France. Their 
objeét in bringing forward the chargeat this time, 
is, not to imprefs on the minds of the people that 
their government acted unjuftly or unwilely, but 
that it leaned to the fide of monarchy rather than 
to that of republicanifm. That this is falfe is 
clear from the refult; but were the infinuation 
juft, had the government expreffed a with to fee 
tach a monfter of a republic as that of France 
erufhed in its birth, the wifh would have been a 
moft pious one. 
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Republicanifm is become, for what reafon I 
know not, fynonymous with freedom and happi- 
ne/s, and there are thoufands among us who pre- 
tend to believe, notwithftanding the terrible ex- 
ample before their eyes, that men cannot be en- 
flaved under a form of government that is called 
republican. Mr. Adams, in his Defence of the 
American Conftitutions, Vol. I. page 87, fays: 
* Our countrymen w// never run delirious after a 
“< word or a name. The name republic is given to 
things in their nature as different and contradic- 
tory as light and darknefs, truth and falfehood, 
virtue and vice, happinefs and mifery. There 
are free republics, and republics as tyrannical as 
“* an oriental defpotifm.” How fully is the truth 
of thefe obfervations exemplified in the republics 
of America and France! But even this wife and 
deep-fighted civilian could not imagine that his 
countrymen would ever run delirious after a name; 
much lefs could he imagine, that he fhould live 
to fee many of them extolling, as the paragon of 
republics, a fyftem of tyranny that has all the 
appearance of being an inftrument of the wrath 
of heaven. 





I fhall difmifs this firft charge againft the go- 
vernment, with obferving, that the meannefs 
equals the impudence of making it. We have 
feen the French murder their king, whofe greateft 
fault was his confidence in their fidelity ; we have 
feen them drag his headlefs and bloody carcafs 
from the fcaffold, throw it into a pit without 
the rites of fepulture, and, to deprive it of even 
the privilege of rotting, confume it with hot lime. 
Yet, after all this, they are not afhamed to com- 
plain, that they were not, without hefitation, ad- 
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mitted as heirs his fucceflors! They are not 
afhamed to enjoy the benefits refulting from a 
contract, made with the very man the anniverfa- 
ry of whofe murder they celebrate! Like the 
treacherous labourers, they firft flay the lord of 
the vineyard and then feize on his poffeflions, 
his titles and his deeds.—Men may be unjuft and 
tyrannical, they may even be cruel and ferocious, 
without being mean. ‘There are many affafiins 
who would fcorn to drefs themfelves in the robes 
of their victim. But, to unite vices feemingly 
incompatible, is the chara¢teriftic of the regene- 
rated French: in all they fay and do, there is 
fuch a mixture of licentioufnefs and fervility, of 
frivolity and ferocity, of duplicity, infolence 
and meannefs, that we know not whether to de- 
{pife or hate them moft. 


“ 2. The government made a proclamation of 
*“ infidious neutrality.” 


This charge is as falfe as it is rude. I would 
beg this well-informed and polite citizen, to 
name one fingle inftante of the infincerity of the 
Federal Government, in enforcing this proclama- 
tion. As applied to the condué of fome part of 
the people, indeed, the neutrality might be called 
infidious ; but then, this infidioufnefs operated in 
favour of the French and not againft them. 
There were many who highly approved of the 
proclamation, and who at the fame time actually 
made war upon the enemies of France. An af- 
my of Americaus, under the authority of Genet, 
invaded the Spanifh territories, while privateers 
were fitted out to cruize on the Britifh; cargoes 
of ammunition and arms were fhipped off, and 
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thankfgivings, and other public demonftrations of 


joy, were heard from one end of the Union to the 
other. The bells of the good old Chriftian 
church, oppofite me, fired rounds to celebrate 
the inundation of the Atheiftical barbarians into 
Holland; and the Englifh flag was burnt at Phi- 
ladelphia, on the public fquare, as a facrifice to 
the goddefs of French liberty. ‘Thefe latter cir- 
cumftances are trifling in themfelves, ’tis true, 
and certainly excited nothing but contempt and 
ridicule, in the minds of thofé whom they were 
intended to infult; but, the queftion is (and it is 
to afk this queftion that they are here mentioned), 

what would the French, that “ terrible nation,” 

have faid, had thefe infults, thefe marks of an 
insidious neutrality been offered to them? Would 
they not have fent their fleets and knocked down 
our towns and burnt our fhips? No; the enemy 
would have ftopped them on the way; but they 
would have ftirred hell to feek for the means of 
vengeance. What they had wanted in deeds, 
they would have made up for in words. Every 
opprobrious term in their new-fangled vocabula- 
ry would have been heaped on our heads. How 
many sacres mdtins and jean-f—tres and f—tus 
chiens and /ibertécides and neutralitécides would 
they have called the poor Anglo- Americans, in the 
courfe of a Decade! Inftead of bell, book and 
candle, they would have curfed us with all the 
gods of their heathenifh calendar; and, which 
would have been infinitely worfe, they would 
have curfed us with the teazing remonftrances of 
an impertinent minifter. 


Where a breach of neutrality, cognizable by 
the laws, appeared, the Federal Government al- 
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ways did its utmoft to bring the offenders to juf- 
tice, and it is for this very reafon, that the late 
diplomatic Mounfeer has dared to accufe it of an 
infidious neutrality. After the proclamation was 
iffued, and Genet faw that there was no hope of 
fetting it afide by inciting the people to rebellion, 
he feigned an acquiefcence, and declared that 
the Convention did not with the profperity of 
their dear brethren of America to be interrupted 
by a participation in the war. It entered into his 
delirious brain, that the proclamation was to be 
a mere cloak, under which he thought to enlift 
as many foldiers and arm as many privateers as 
he could pay for. Such a neutrality would, in- 
deed, have been more advantageous to France 
than an open declaration of war on the part of 
the United States; but when he found that the 
government was refolved to enforce the procla- 
mation; when he found that his pirates were not 
permitted to rob and plunder with impunity, and 
that the American harbours were not to ferve 
them as hiding places, whence they might fally 
out upon poor old John Bull, as their great pre- 
deceffor did upon the beeves of Hercules; then 
he began to foam and sacre dieu againft the /iber- 
‘écide government, for “ neutralizing the zeal of 
“« the citizens,and punifhing the generous children 

‘ of liberty, for flying to the relief of their mo- 

‘ ther, when fhe was upon the point of violation 

‘ by a horde of crowned montfters.” 
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As Citizen Adet feems to have been furnifhed 
with memorandums concerning the condué of 
all the State Governments, with refpect to the 
vellels of the belligerent nations; as he muft be 
in pofleflion of the French archives, thofe ever- 
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lafting records of poor Mr. Randolph’s precious 
confeffions, and of the fervices of all thofe who 
have deferved well of the terrible Republic, it 
was rather ungrateful of him, to overlook the 
alertnefs of that vigilant and virtuous and chafte 
and incorruptible republican, Governor Mifflin, 
at thetime of laying the embargo. ‘That vene- 
rable old Democrat, the father-in-law of Citizen 
Genet, who has happily given place to a better 
man, might alfo have merited encomium on the 
fame account. With what care did they watch! 
With what zeal did they call out the militia, and 
man whale boats, and run and buitle about, 
to prevent the efcape of vefiels bound to Britith 
ports! Their diligence in the difcharge of this 
part of their duty was not a whit inferior to that 
of thofe ufeful auxiliaries of juftice, which the 
rudenefs of thefe latter times has ftyled thief- 
catchers; while the veffels bound to the land of 
Meffidor and Floreal and Vendimaire, &c. flipped 
off “in a dark night;” and while, in another 
quarter, a whole fleet failed for this land of ftarv- 
ation, though the embargo had been laid tea days 
before. Had the Britifh minifter complained of 
a breach of neutrality here, he might have been 
heard with patience; but, if even he had had 
the affurance to make ule of the word infdious, 
he would have merited a peremptory order to 
pack up. 


The only breach of neutrality with which the 
Federal Government can poflibly be charged, is, 
the liquidation of the French debt. This favour, 
as beneficial to France as it was apparently ha- 
-zardous to the United States, would have been 
acknowledged by Citizen Adet andrhis mafters, 
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had they not been as ignorant of the law of na- 
tions as of the laws of politenefs and decency. 
Citizen Genet, when he opened the negociation, 
promifed that every farthing of the debt, if li- 
quidated, fhould be expended in the country, and, 
for once, I believe, contrary to the German pro- 
verb, the Frenchman kept his word; for, except 
what was retained for the unavoidable daily hire 
of Poor Richard, and fome few other items, I be- 
lieve every fingle fous of it went among the Fiour- 
Merchants.— What think you, Mr. Dallas? Come 
now, d n it, tell the truth for once in your life. 
Be frank with your countryman, and we'll make 
up all old grievances——Well, you may be as 
fulky as you pleafe: I believe it; or your friend 
Fauchet never would have ftood, like a bilk- 
ed cully, with his pocket turned infide out, 
when he could have purchafed a delicious civil 
war with a few thoufand dollars. It is an old 
faying, and all old fayings are true ; that what is 
got over the devil’s back is fpent under his belly ; 
and fo it happened with this debt. The givers 
and the receivers were juft of a ftamp, and one 
had juft as much night to the money as the other. 








But, to return to my fubje&: whether this hi- 
quidation were a breach of neutrality, in a rigor- 
ots fenfe, or not, every real friend of America 
muft rejoice at its being effeted. It was one ef- 
fort towards fhaking off a dependence that yet 
hangs about our necks like a millfione. One of 
our poets has called a dun “ a horrid monfter, 
“ hated of gods and men.” Exactly fuch was 
Genet, when he firit arrived; and fuch would 
have been his fucceffors, had not the clamorous 
creditors (or rather claimants) been filenced by a 
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diicharge of the debt. This the government un- 
doubtedly forefaw, and therefore wifely refolved 
to relieve us from their importunities. But there 
is another debt of enormous magnitude, that ftill 
remains; I mean the debt of gratitude due from 
this country to the regenerated French. This we 
fhall never liquidate, while there is a Frenchman 
left to afk, or an American to give. It is incal- 
culable in its amount, and eternal in its duration; 
we will therefore leave it to pafs down the ftream 
of time along with the zmsidious neutrality. 


3. The Government, by its chicaneries, aban- 
doned French privateers to its courts of Juftice. 


This is, I tremblingly prefume, the “ terrible” 
ftyle, and is therefore looked upon as fufferable 
in a minifter from a “ terrible nation;” but I am 
pretty confident, it would be fuffered with impu- 
nity in no other. Some writer on the belles let- 
tres, I believe it is Burke, obferves, that terror is 
a property of the fublime, and I am fure that 
infolence is a property of the terrible. I know 
not precifely what punifhment the law of nations 
has awarded for fuch language, but I fhould ima- 
gine it can be nothing fhort of breaking of bones. 
A good Irifh fheeleley or Devonfhire quarterftaff 
feems much better calculated for anfwering a 
charge like this than a pen. The chicaneries 
of the government !—Abandoning privateers to 
courts of “fuftice /—If this does not deferve a rib- 
roafting, I do not know what does. If this goes 
off fo, then I fay there is no fuch thing as juftice 
on this fide the grave. Why, I have feen many 
as good a man as Citizen Adet, aye and as faith- 
ful to his king too, flogged till the blood ran into 
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his fhoes, for giving language, a hundred times 
lefs infolent than this, to a lance corporal. 


Does the General Government of America then 
act by chicane? Does General Wafhington, whofe 
integrity, -whofe inflexible firmnefs and whofe 
undaunted bravery have been acknowledged and 
admired as far as his name has reached, merit to 
be put on a level with a miferable pettifogger ? 
And is a caufe abandoned, becaufe it is fubmitted 
to am American court of judicature? Are both 
judges and juries in this country fo very very cor- 
rupt, that no juftice can be expeéted from their 
decifions? Are we fo nearly like Sodom and 
Gomorrah that twelve honeft men are not to be 
found among us? 


An accufation may be fo completely abfurd 
and impudent, that no one can attempt to refute 
it, without finking, in fome degree, towards a 
level with the accufer; and, as 1 have no incli- 
nation to do this, I leave the prefent one to be 
anfwered by the indignation of the reader. 


* 4. The Government eluded the amicable media- 
“ tion of the French Republic for breaking the chains 
“ of the American citizens in Algiers.” 


Every one who recolle&s the anxiety which the 
Prefident has ever expreffed on the fubject of a 
treaty with Algiers, the innumerable obftacles he 
had to furmount, and the enormous expenfe by 
means of which it was at laft effected, need not 
be told that this charge is as ill-founded as the 
preceding ones. _ But, as it is intended to bring 
forward to the people a proof of the Friendfhip 
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of France, at the moment her hatred and hoftility 
are evident to every eye, in this point of view it 
may be worth while to hear what the Citizen has 
to fay in fupport of it. 


He tells us (Diplomatic Blunderbufs, page 66), 
that “ the French government, zealous of giving 
« to the United States proofs of its attachment, 
« had commenced negociations with the regency 
“ of Algiers, in order to put an end to the war 
* which that power was making on the commerce 
‘ of the United States.” ‘That the minifter for 
foreign affairs inftruéted Fauchet (the very Fau- 
chet who expreffed his regret that the Weftern 
rebellion did not fucceed) to communicate to the 
Federal Government the fteps which that of 
France had taken in this refpe@t, which he did in 
the following terms, on the 4th of June, 1794. 


a“ 


n 


« T have already had the pleafure, Sir, to in- 
“ form you, verbally, of the ntereft which the 
“ committee of public fafety of the national con- 
vention had early taken in the truly unhappy fi- 
“ tuation of your commerce in the Mediter- 
** ranean. 


“ I now fulfil the duty impofed on me by the 
“ government, by calling to your recolleGion in 
« writing, the fteps which are to be taken by our 
“ agent with the dey of Algiers, for reprefling 
“ this new manceuvre of the Britith adininiftration, 
“* which has put the finifhing ftroke to its proofs 
“ of malevolence towards free people. The dif- 
* patch of the minifter communicating this mea- 
“ fure to me, is dated the sth January, 1794, and 
“ did not come to ny hands ul! fifteen days ago; 
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I do not yet know by what route; I could have 
wifhed it had been lefs tardy in coming to me, 
that I might fooner have fulfilled the agreeable 
tafk of proving to you by facts, the proteftati- 
ons of friendfhip of which I have fo often fpok- 
en in the name of the Republic of France. 


** The information which I fhall receive from 
Europe in a little time, w7// doubiless possess me 
of the success of those negociations which were to 
have been opened in January laft. If the fitu- 
ation of your.affairs is yet fuch with refpedt to 


‘ that barbarous regency, as that our interventi- 


on may be of fome utility, / pray you fo invite 
the president to cause to be communicated to me 
the means that he will join to those of the commit- 
tee of public safety, for the greateft fuccefs of 
the measures already taken. It is in virtue of 
the exprefs requeft of the minifter that I folicit 
of the prefident some communication on this sub- 
ject; I thall be fatisfied to be able to tranfmit it 
by a very early conveyance which I am now 
preparing for France. 


The fecretary of ftate replied to him on the 6th 


June, 1794, by a letter of which the following 
is an extract. 
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* Your other letter of the 4th of June, is a 
powerful demonftration of the intereft which 
the Republic of France takes in our welfare. I 
will frankly communicate to you our meafures 
and expectations with regard to Algiers; but as 
you will so soon receive the detail of those measures, 
which your government has purfued in our be- 
half, it will be better perhaps to poftpone our 
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** interview on this matter, unti/ the intelligence 
“ whith you further expe, fhall arrive.” 


Firft, obferve here, that Adet tells the people, 
that fomebody in France, no matter who, fad 
aciually commenced negociations with the regency of 
Algiers i in behalf of their countrymen. To prove 
this, he quotes a letter of Fauchet, in which this 
latter begs to call to the recollection of the Fe- 
deral Government “ the fteps which are to be 
taken,” and not the fteps which are taken. Af- 
terwards Fauchet, prefuming upon what has been 
done fince his lateft inftruétions came away, talks 
in the very fame letter, about meafures a/ready 
taken ; but is unable to fay any thing about the 
nature or fuccefs of them, until he receives fur- 
ther information from Europe, which he makes 
no doubt is upon the point of arriving.—Now, is 
it not very furprifing that this further information 
never came to hand, from that day to this? And 
is it not ftill more furprifing, that notraces of this 
friendly mediation, of thetle fteps that were to be 
taken, and thofe meafures that were a/ready taken, 
fhould ever be difcovered by the American En- 
voy to Algiers? When the French do what they 
can poflibly conftrue into an aét of generofi- 
ty, they are not very apt to keep it hidden from 
the world, or to fuffer the obliged party to remain 
unreminded of it. 


But, let us hear how Mafter Adet accounts for 
his worthy predeceffor’s receiving no further infor- 
mation relative to this generous interference in 
our behalf. Fauchet told the government he was 
in daily expectation of it, and yet it never came. 
How will Citizen Adet get out of this? We have 
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him fairly hemmed up ina corner here, and he 
has a devilifh deal more wit than I take him to 





have, if he gets himfelf decently out of it. 
He tells us that the French government had tak- 
en meafures for the relief of the captives, that 
the mediation was in a charming train, that Fau- 
chet communicated this pleafing intelligence to 
the Prefident, who waited with anxious expe¢ta- 
tion for further information, which Fauchet hour- 
ly expected to receive, and that “ then Mr. Jay 
“* was charged to negociate with the Britifh go- 
* vernment.” Well; and what then? 
Why, “ and then Citizen Fauchet did not receive 
** any communication on the fubjeé.” What? 
—O, oh! and fo then, it feems, Mr. Jay’s be- 
ing appointed to negociate a treaty of amity and 
commerce with king George, prevented the agree- 
able information, “ the faéis proving the fincerity 
‘of the French proteftations of friendfhip,” 
from being received! And did fo completely do 
away all thofe fteps which were to be taken, and 
which were taking, and which had already been 
taken, that they were never after heard of! Sur- 
prifing, that the United States fhould have chil- 
led, fhould have perifhed even, the zealous in- 
tereft that France took in their diftreffes, merely 
becaufe they wifhed to avoid ftill greater diftreffles, 
by an amicable negociation elfewhere! 











Let us recur to time alfo. <A lie that is bound 
down to dates is ditheult to be fuccefsfully kept up. 


The committee of public fafety (it fhould 
have been cailed the committee of public mifery) 
inftruéted Citizen Fauchet on the 5th of January, 
(794, to inform the American government, that 
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they were about taking means for “ breaking the 
chains of our captive citizens in Algiers.” ‘This 
« proof of the proteftations of their friendfhip” 
did not come to Fauchet’s hands till the 4th of 
the enfuing June, juft five months, to an hour; 
and when it did at laft arrive, Citizen Fauchet, 
could not tell by what route !—A pretty ftory this, 
and a pretty fort of Ambaffador to receive dif- 
patches of fuch importance, without knowing dy 
whom or by what route. Let Citizen Adet and his 
worthy predeceffor, Father Jofeph, go and im- 
pofe fuch humbug tales upon the poor ftupid en- 
flaved Hollanders and Genevele, they will find 
few fuch gulls here. 


Again: how could the appointment of Mr. 
Jay prevent the reception of further information, 
if fuch information was daily expected? Robe- 
fpierre and his bloody colleagues, who felt fuch a 
tender concern for the captives, could not hear 
of this appointment fooner than about two months 
after it took place; the information, promifed, as 
they fay, onthe 5th of January, muft therefore 
have been on the way, and wnat, then, I would 
be glad to know, prevented its coming to hand? 
That it xever did come to hand, Mafter Adet has 
confeffed, and we mutt inevitably conclude there- 
from, that it was never either promifed on that 
fide the water or expected on this.—-Thefe dates 
form a net in which the Citizen has hampered 
himielf. He had got the Mefidors and the Frudii- 
dors into his brains, and could he have got them 
into ours alfv, could he have made us adopt the 
beaftial calendar of Ivor Richard, we might have 
loft our account too, but by flicking to the good 
old June and January we have caught him out. 
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The fac is, the committee of public mifery 
never took any fteps towards a mediation, ne- 
ver wrote any letter to Fauchet on the fubje&, 
nor did this latter ever expect any information 
relative thereto. ‘The whole was a mere trumped 
up flory to induce the Prefident to relinquifh his 
purpofe of a pacific negociation with Great Bri- 
tain, by giving him a high opinion of the friend- 
fhip of France and leading him to depend on her 
for fupport. Had the Prefident been the dupe 
they expected he was, we might have bidden an 
eternal farewel to independence. If Robefpierre 
and the Convention had once got a hold of him, 
he would in vain have ftruggled to get free : their fra- 
ternal hug would have been a million times more fa- 
tal to us than the grapples of the Algerine galleys 
to the crews of our fhips.—Obferve how anxious 
Fauchet was to obtain fome overture on the part 
of the Prefident: “ I pray you to invite the Pre- 
« fident to caufe to be communicated to me the means 
“ which he will join to thofe of the committee of 
“ public fafety.” This was all Fauchet wanted him 
to do; to afk fome favour or other. I doubt not 
but they would have really interpofed with their 
brother barbarians for the liberation of the cap- 
tives; but the Bred which they would have 
pany off from a handful of Americans, would 
have been rivetted on America for ever. The 
Prefident faw the fnare, and, with his ufual faga- 
city, avoided it; aud thus preferv ed himfelf and 

his country from difgrace and ruin. 


The motive for advancing the charge at this 
time, is, to inftil into the minds of the people, 
that the Prefident felt extremely indifferent as to 


the fate of the captives. This bafe, this calum- 
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nious, this infufferably infolent infinuation, [ 


ifer 

ish leave to the refentment of thofe for whofe fake 
jek, he has undergone every toil and every hardfhip, 
tion has a thoufand times ventured his life, and, what 
ped is more, has patiently borne the viperous bite of 
his ingratitude. If there be an American, who ap- 
Sri- proves of the late revolution, and who efteems 
rd- himfelf happy under the change which it has pro- 
ler duced, and who yet has not the courage to re- 
pe fent this audacious afperfion of the character of 
an General Wafhington, he deferves to be curtailed 
re of the figns of manhood: fuch a putillanimous 
n, reptile ought not to be fuffered to propagate his 
% breed. 

E “© 5. The government allowed the French colonies 
. * to be declared in a ftate of blockade, and allowed 
“ the citizens of America to be interdided the right 


“* of trading to them.” 


It is a wonder Citizen Adet did not fwell the 
lift here. He might, with equal reafon, have 
complained that the Federal Government a//owed 
the Britifh to conquer the half of thefe colonies; 

) that they a/owed Lords Howe, Hood and Brid- 

) port to deftroy their fleets; and that they a//owe/ 

/ Prince Charles to beat and purfue their boaitting 

' army. He might have complained, that they are 
about to a//ow the fans-culotte general Moreau to 
be Burgoyened, and the ruffian Buonaparte aud 
his wolfifh comrades to leave their Jank carcafles 
in Italy, which | hope and believe will be a//owed. 
Had he complained, that they a//owed it to rain, 
to fnow and to thunder, his complaint would not 
have been more abfurd than it now is. 
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But, the government alfo a/lowed “ the Amie 
“ rican citizens to be interdicted the right of 
“ trading to thefe colonies.”—As to the power of 
preventing this, the fame may be faid as of the 
prohibitions above fuppofed; and as to the right 
of preventing it, if the power had exifted, no- 
thing cau be faid, unlefs we knew the exact ftate 
of the blockades, to which the Citizen alludes, 
but of which his Blunderbufs gives no particular 
account. 


When a place, or an ifland, is a@ually in- 
vefted in fuch manner as to enable the befieger 
to prevent neutrals from entering, he has a right, 
according to the immemorially eftablifhed law of 
nations, not only to exercife this power of pre- 
vention, but to feize on, and confifcate, both 
goods and veffels; and even to infli€ corporal 
punifhment on all thofe who tranfgrefs his prohi- 
bition. That the Britifh have fometimes declared 
places in a ftate of fiege, which were not really 
invefted, has often been afferted, but never prov- 
ed; but itis well khown, on the other hand, 
that they never went to the rigour of the law of 
nations with thofe who had the temerity to difre- 
gard their prohibitions, in attempting to enter 
places which were completely blockaded. 


Numerous complaiuts of captures, made at the 
entrance of the ports of an ifland, amount toa 
pretty ftrong prefumptive proof, that the captor 
has formed an a¢tual inveftiture. Ifhe has done 
this, he certainly has a right to declare it, and it 
follows of courfe, that no neutral power has a 
right to take offence at his declaration. When 
one of the neutral captains complained, that the 
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Britith intercepted, and feized on, every veffel that 
attempted to enter the port of St. Pierre’s, and, 
in the very fame letter, inveighed oe the ile- 
gality of their declaring the place in a flate of blockade, 
he talked like a good honeft tar ; and when we 
hear a public minifter echoing the complaint, we 
may pardon his ignorance, but we caanot help 
withing, at the fame time, that he had been fen 
to hand reef and fteer, ftew up lobfcous, or fwab 
the deck, rather than to pefter us with his boor- 
ith grumbling and tarpawling logic. 


Where a merchant, or a mariner, through love 
to the befieged, or hatred to the befieger, through 
avarice or through indifcretion, has loft his pro- 
perty by an endeavour to elude the prohibition 
of trading to a blockaded place, it is very natu- 
ral, and therefore perhaps excufable, in him to be 
vociferous in complaint againft the injuftice of the 
captor; but it is not quite fo natural or excufable 
in his government to participate in his refeat- 
ment, and plunge the nation Into a war to avenge 
him. Were the harmony of nations to be dif- 
turbed by the paflions of individuals, peace muft 
take her flight to heaven, for fhe would never 
find a refting place on the face of the earth. 


It is, however, certain, that very many of the 
captures, made by the Britifh cruizers, were con- 
trary to the law of nations, and therefore called 
for the i interpotition of shee general government. 
And has not that government interpofed ? Yes, 
and fo effectually too, that a mode of indemnifi- 
cation, as equitable and as honourable as either 
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party could with for, has been firmly fettledon. Sup- 
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pofing, then, for a moment, that France had a 
right to make i inquiries on the fubject, what more 
does fhe want? Strange as it may feem, to thofe 
who are inattentive to the intrigues of this at once 
volatile, ferocious and artful republic, it is the 
fuecefs of the negociation, by which this very 
indemnification was obtained, that has occafion- 
ed the charge now preferred by her minifter 

The French, or rather the French Ufurpers, re- 
joiced at the Britifh depredations on the com- 
merce of this country: nothing was farther from 
their wifhes than to fee the fufferers indemnified. 


They were in hopes of a rupture being produced . 


between Britain and America, and they are now 
foaming at their difappointment. 


To this charge refpe@ing blockades and the 
feizure of American veflels, may be added that 
which Citizen Adet makes with regard to the im- 
preflment of feamen from on board of thofe and 
other veffels. 


The complaint againft Britifh impreffments has 
fo often been the fubjeét of public debate and 
private animadverfion, that it would 0 unne- 
ceffary to dwell on it here; yet, as I do not re- 

collect ever having feen it placed in a fair point 
of view, to attempt doing it at this time can be 
productive of no harm. 


The impre ffed feamen were of two defcriptions ; 
Britife subjecis and American sub‘eéis, or (if my 
reader likes the term better) American citizens.* 


* Every man belonging toa free flate, w! nether monarchical or 
republican, may be called a c#tzzen, as a member of the fociety ; but it. 
is mever igiproper to call him a /wdjec?, when we fp oh of him as un 
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This diftinGtion is a very important one, becaufe 
ou it totally depends the legality or illegality of 
the imprefiment. 


It is an eftablifhed and univerfally acknowledg- 
ed principle, that, to we lawful fovereign power 
of the flate, or, in other words, the {tate itfelf, 
in which aman is born, he owes allegiance to the 
day of his death; unlefs exempted therefrom by 
the confent of that fovereign power. ‘This prin- 
ciple is laid down by nature herfelf, and is fup- 
ported by juttice and general policy. A man, 
who is not dead to every fentiment that diftin- 
guifhes him from the brute, feels himfelf attach- 
ed to his native land by ties but very little weaker 
than thofe which bind him to his parents, and he 
who can deny the one will make little {cruple of 
denying the other. For the truth of the former 
remark, | appeal tothe heart of my reader, and 
for the truth of the latter, to his daily obfer- 
vation. —Who would not regard as a moniter, the 
ungrateful w retch that fhould declare he was no 
longer the fon of his father? And yet this is but 
one ftep from pretending to fhake off his allegi- 
ance to his country. Such declarations may be 
made, t but the debt of duty and allegiance re- 
mains undiminifhed. 


And is it not ju/? that the ftate which has bred, 
nourifhed and protected you, fhould have a title 
to your eiinenst A fool might fay, as I heard 
a philofophical fool lately fay, with Goodwin’s 


der fubjection to the laws of the ftate. In the prefent conftitutien of 
Naflachufetts, the peo ple are fometimes called ind at others, 
citiz ; and who is fool enough to belie ve, or impudent ¢ ough ty 
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political juftice in his hand; “ I could not avoid 
“ being born in your ftate.” But, ungrateful 
fool, the ftate might have avoided fhelrering you 
under its wings, and fuffering you to grow up to 
manhood. It might have expelled you the focte- 
ty, caft you out to live among the beatts, or have 
thrown you into the fea, had it not been withheld 
by that law, that juftice, which now fanctions its 
claim on your allegiance. To fay, that you 
“ never afked for prote@ion,” is the fame thing 
as to fay, that you never asked to be born. Had 
your very firft cry been a renunciation of protec- 


tion, it would not have invalidated the claim of 


the flate; for you were protected in your mo- 
ther’s womb. Should the flate now withdraw its 
protection from you, and leave you to the mercy 
of the plunderer and aflaflin, or drive you out from 
its boundartes, without any forfeiture on your 
pait; would you not exclaim againft fuch a ftep 
as an act of brutal injuftice ? And yet this is no 
more unjuft than for you to withdraw your allegi- 
ance, caft the ftate from you, and leave it to the 
merey of its foes. The obligation here is per- 
fectly reciprocal; as the ftate cannot, by its own 
arbitrary will, withhold that proteétion which isthe 
b virthright of every individual fubjeét, fo no fub- 
ject can, by his arbitrary will, alienate that alle- 
giance W hich is the right of the ftate. 


The general policy too, the mutual intereft 
of nations, in fupporting this principle, is fo 
evident, that nothing but the influence of the 
wild and barbarian do&trines of the regenerated 
French can account for its having been difputed. 
—If men could alienate their allegiance at plea- 
fure, they could alfo transfer it at pleafure ; and 
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void then, into what confufion would not mankind be 
eful plunged? Where fhould we look for the difline- 
you tive mark of nations, and where find the ftand- 
p to ard of right and of duty? 
cie- 
ave Let us illuftrate the excellence of this policy 
eld by an example of what might refult from its con- 
ats trary, and at the fame time bring the queftion 
you home to America.—It is very natural that the 
ing people of this country fhould wifh to draw the 
lad feamen from other countries and claim them as 
ec- hers, but let us fee how this dodirine would fuit 
of when hepa into operation again{t herfelt—Sup- 
10- pofe a war (which God forbid) fhou!d break out 
Its ae America and Great Britain, and that 
cy fome of the citizens or fubjects of thefe flates 
pe fhould be found on board the enemy’s veffels 
ur making war upon their country; im this cafe, 
"p America would have no right to punifh them, ac- 
10 cording to the new doétrine, if they declared that 
I they had transferred their allegiance to Britain. 
1€ We may bring the evil ftill nearer to our doors, 
r- . and affert, that even deferters to an enemy, land- 
n § ed in the country, would alfo claim ex — 
e & from punifhnrent.—It will not doto fay, that thi 
)~ 4 would be treafon. If allegiance be transferrable, 
- @ the transfer may take place for all purpoles, at all 
| times, and in all places; for war as well as for 
| peace; in the hour of danger as well as in the 
' hour of fecurity; on this fide of the fea as well 
cH as on the other; in the camp as well as tm the 
t Ei city.—This wild doétrine once eltablifhed, trea- 
| ; fon would become a duty, or rather there could 


be no fuch thing as a ¢raitor in the world. The 
barriers of bien would be broken into ihivers: 
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tempted, and would moreover have a right, to 
abandon, betray and make war upon their coun- 
try. 


A ‘plying what has been faid to the complaint 
now before us, we fhall find, that the people re- 


dence was acknowledged, aed thofe who have 
been born in them fince that time, are not fub- 
— of Great Britain; and that, all who have 
inigrated from the dominions of Britain fince 
ate epoch are her fubjeéts. It is very certain 
that nearly all the impreffed feamen were of this 
latter defcription, and were therefore {till fubjeé 
to the laws of their country and the regulations of 
their fovereign, when found in any part of his 
or his enemy’s dominions, or upon the high feas. 
‘Thefe regulations authorized his officers to imprefs 
them, and therefore they were imprefied. ‘That 
their imprefiment was frequently a very great lols 
to their employers might be fubject of regret, but 
the goverament of the United States had no 
we right to complain of it, than that of Bn- 
tain had to complain of their being employed. 


The heathenifh French are certainly the lafl 
people in the world to hold up as an example to 
Chriftian nations; but, where their practice is fo 
exacily contrary to the principles they pretend to 
profefs, it is Worth noticing.—Let it be oblerved, 
then, that they have taken thoufands of thei 
emigrants, without the limits of their territory, 
who had renounced their proteétion; yet every 


foul of them were put to the fword; not as Au- 


ftrians, Englifh or Dutch, but as Frenchmen, 
who ftill owed allegiance to France, and as fuch 
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were dealt with as ‘rai/ors. Now I humbly requeft 
the Citizen minifter of the “ terrible” bloody nation 
totell me, what claim France had to the allegiance 
of thefe emigrants, if Britain had none to her 
cae ted failors? It will not ferve his turn, to 
lay that they were found with arms in their hands, 
that circumftance alone could not render them 
fubjeéts of France; and befides, the Britifh failors 
might have been found in arms too: a neutral 
allegiance i is no allegiance at all. 


But, to come ftill clofer to the point; the 
French feized feveral of their emigrants without 
arms in their hands, on the high feas, purfuing 
their peaceable commerce, on board of neutral ves- 
sels too, yea even on board of American vessels. 
Every man of thefe they alfo put to death; fome 
they dragged on fhore to the guillotine, others 
they threw into the fea alive, and others they 
hewed down with their fabres. Therefore, un- 
lefs Citizen Adet will frankly declare, like a 
eood full-blooded fans-culotte, that it is juftifia- 


ble for a nation to claim the allegiance and feize 
on the perfons of its Emigrants, ouly for the 


purpofe of cutting their throats, I muft infift 
that the per of his nation gives the lie direét 
harge is founded. 


to the pr rinciple on which his char 
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It is a phenomenon in politics for a French 
minifter to exert his Aumaene influence in behalt 
of Britifh fubjeéts. ‘How kind it was of the Con- 
vention to endeavour to extend their fatherly 
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protection to thefe impreffed leasen! With wh: 
a philan thro} yi ie warmth } they expreis their con- 


cern for them! They are devilith careful of 
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vent him from being bivu,ut into action againft 
them; but when they have got him in their clutch- 
es they are not quite fotender of him. They 
have ftarved thoulands of Britifh prifoners this 
war. They were fed on rotten herbage for 
months together. They crammed them into 
dungeons, or rather charnel houfes, and gave 
them /imed water to moiften their dirty food. 
Ahove three thoufand of thefe poor fellows, ex- 
pired with burning entrails, in the different fea- 
ports of the treacherous and inhuman republic, 
ouly -becaufe they remained faithful to their 
country and loyal to their king. 


I now come to the other defcription of imprefi- 
ed feamen : thofe who owed allegiance to America 
alone. And here I frankly declare, that I believe, 
many aéts of rudenefs, infolence, and even 
tyranny, have been committed by particular offi- 
cers; for there are fome of them that would prefs 
their own mothers, if they were capable of ftand- 
ing before the malt. But, I can never credit all 
the lamentable ftories that the hirelings of France 
have fo induftrioufly propagated on this fubject. 
After a moft piteous and pitiful picture of the 
diftreffes of the imprefled feamen, drawn by that 
able painter, the taper-limbed and golden-hued 
Adonis of New York, who has been aptly enough 
compared to a poplar tree in autumn; after as vi- 
gilant and {piteful an inquiry as ever was profecut- 
ed by the [pirit of faétion, not more than five or 
JS x impreffed feamen, of the defeription we are now 
peaking of, could be named; and with refpect to 
thefe, the report of the fecretary of ftate proved, 
that, where proper application had keen made for 
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their enlargement, it had always been immediately 


attended to, and had produced the defired effect. 


It was in the courfe of this memorable invefti- 
gation, that the generous Mr. Liviugfton propofed 
to furnith the Britifh feamen, on board American 
veffels, with certificates of naturalization. Thefe 
were intended to operate as a charm on the paws 
and bludgeons of the Englith prefs-gangs, or, at 
leaft, it is difficult to conceive for what other purpofe 
they were intended. Was there any man in Con- 
grefs fool enough to imagine, that the juft claims of 
one nation could be annulled by the produétion of 
bits of fealed paper given to her fubjeéts by ano- 
ther nation? The particular at, or the general law, 
by which foreigners are naturalized, may admit 
them toa participation in all the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by the citizens of the ftate 
adopting them (which is, indeed, the fole end 
of naturalization), but can never weaken the 
claim of the parent ftate; otherwife traitors and 
deferters, by producing certificates of naturaliza- 
tion, might bid defiance to the juft vengeance of 
their injured country. 


As to the meafures taken by the Federal Go- 
vernment, relative to the imprefied feamen, they 
were fuch as the peculiar fituation of America 
rendered wife. Mr. Jay endeavoured to obtain a 
ftipulation, by which Britifh feamen, found on 
board American veffels, would have been ex- 
empted from the operation of the imprefs orders. 
This Great Britain refufed, for the fame reafon 
that nations as well as individuals generally re- 
fufe to make a gratuitous facrifice of what be- 
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longs to them. Agents have fince been appoint- 
ed to attend to imprefiments, and when their in- 
terpofition is warranted by the ftate of the cafe, 
there is every appearance that it will be produc- 
tive of the end propofed, and that both parties 
will readily co-operate for the prefervation of 
harmony. 


But, it is this curfed harmony that Citizen 
Adet and his mafters do not approve of. They 
with the government of the United States to imi- 
tate them, affume the tone of bullies, and fo get 
into a war; or, at leaft, they wifh Great Britain 
to be compelled to relinquifh her claim to her 
failors, while fhe ftands in need of them to fight 
againft her enemies. The former of thefe will 
not happen, in fpite of French envy and malice ; 
and as to the latter, it will never take place while 
Britain is able to beat France, Spain and Holland, 
on the feas, and that I truft fhe will be as long as 
there are men of war in the world and feas for 
them to fight on. 


Thus far have I proceeded on this fubje& for 
the fatisfaftion of my reader: what remains to 
be faid on it is intended for the fatisfa&tion of 
Citizen Adet alone. And now then, you ter- 
rible Envoy of the “ terrible nation,” be fo po- 
lite for once as to tell me, what bufinefs you, or 
your worthy predeceffors, had to meddle or 
make with the impreffment of American failors. 
Your reading does not, indeed, feem to be very 
deep or extenfive; but, if you have not read 
Grotius or Puffendorff, or any other civilian that 
treats of the /overeignty and independence of na- 
tions, you may probably have dipped into the 
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Mock Dodor (which is a tranflation from your 
own comic poet), and if fo, you muft remember 
the fate of the fool that interfered in the difputes 
of other people-—You tell us, that Fauchet, 
writing to our government, afked: “ What ac- 





les 

of | “ count do you conceive I can render 7/0 the 
“ French government, of the means you take for 
“ rendering your neutrality refpeable ?’—This, 

nN my good mounfeer, is not language to be ufed to 


an independent nation: it is the ityle of a fchool- 
mafter to his idle fcholar, of a guardian to his 
childifh or profligate ward, or rather of a ftew- 
ard to the crouching vaflals of his and their lord 
and mafter. Yet you have had the affurance to 
repeat the queftion, couched in itill more he¢tor- 
ing and menacing terms, and pretend to be of- 
fended becaufe the government has not deigned 
to make you a reply. When your Convention 
were dragging their fovereign to a mock trial, 

and condemning him to an ignominious death, in 
open defiance of all law and jultice; cutting off 
his unfortunate fifter and queen, after having 
drenched them with the dregs of humiliation, ten 
times bitterer than death; cramming his fon, an in- 
nocent child, into a dungeon, ordering him to be 
kept from fleep, and finally -———---— my pen 
refufes to trace the daftardly, the horrid deed. 
When they were butchering, by thoufands, the 
faithful inhabitants of Lyons, and the brave pea- 
fants of La Vendée, whofe names will be remem- 
bered with honour and renown, when their affaf- 
fins will be howling in heil; when they were in 
the midft of this bafe and bloody work, what 
would they have faid, had the government of 
America called on them to hold their hands? 
Would they not have rejected the interpofition 
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with feorn? Would they not have added the En- 


voy to the group of an execution or the cargo of 
a drowning boat?-—By what article of the rights 
of man then, do they affume to themfelves the office 
of Dictators to this free and independent nation? 
The affumption is an outrage on every principle 
of nature, of law, of juftice and of policy: it 
can be furpaffed by nothing on the annals of arro- 
gance, and can be equalled only by the impu- 
dence with which it is attempted to be exercifed. 


Difmiffing this charge refpeéting imprefled fea- 
men, the length of my obfervations on which I 
am afraid has wearied my reader, I proceed to 
the remaining ones, on which I promife to be 
more concife. 


“ 6. The Federal Government eluded ail the ad- 
*© vances made by the French Republic for renew- 
“‘ ing the treaties of commerce upon a more fa- 
* vourable footing to both nations.” 


What does this learned Citizen mean by frea- 
ties of commerce? This country has but one trea- 
ty of commerce with France: the other is a treaty 
** eventual and defenfive.” Perhaps, indeed, he 
may regard war as a {pecies of commerce; and 
it muft be allowed that this is the only commerce 
that can be carried on with his terrible republic 
at prefent. The kind of trucking commerce that 
the is carrying on in Italy, where fhe purchafes 
a ftatue or a picture with the lives of ten thou- 
land foldiers, may, to her, be advantageous enough, 
becaufe fhe is a rich lady and a virtuofo; but to 
America, who is a plain homely dame, and has 
but little tafte for fuch fine things, this commerce 
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has but few charms: to her, one live farmer is of 
higher eftimation than all the heroes and gods of 


antiquity. 


I rather think, however, that Citizen Adet, ig- 
norant as he may be, knows that a defenfive treaty 
is not a treaty of commerce; and if fo, he muft 
know that there was but one treaty of commerce 
between the countries. But there were ‘wo treaties 
to be renewed, and, as it has always been held 
up to the people here, that their dear friends of 
France did not wifh their profperity to be inter- 
rupted by taking a part in the war, it would not 
do to talk about renewing a defenfive treaty ; that 
would have {melt of powder: yet he could not fay, 
that the treaty of commerce only was propofed to 
be renewed, and fo he has called them both trea- 
ties of commerce. The Citizen was hemmed in 
between a lie and an abfurdity, and, to the cre- 
dit of his morality, he has chofen the latter. 


That the ground work of a new treaty, ora 
renewed treaty, with France, was to be our going 
to war with her enemies, has been fo often and 
fo inconteftibly proved, that the faé& is now ufi- 
verfally acknowledged, except by the ftipenda- 
ries of that pure-priacipled republic. But, were 
a proof yet wanting, Citizen Adet has furnifhed 
it, in the laft page of his Diplomatic Blunderbu/s. 
Here he tells us, that both Genet and Fauchet 
ufed their utmoft to draw the government into a 
negociation, but in vain; that it eluded all their 
friendly overtures.—Yes, and fo it did indeed; 
juit as the fheep eludes the friendly overtures of 
the wolf, and for much about the fame reafon. 








After relating the grievous difappointment of 
his importunate predeceffors, the Citizen goes on, 
and fays that he himfelf alfo made the fame over- 
tures for a negociation, and adds: 


“ On this fubje& the prefident authorifed the 
* fecretary of ftate, who explained to the un- 
“« derfigned the manner in which they could pro- 
“ ceed in it. But at what time? When the rati- 
“ fication of the treaty concluded between Lord 
“« Grenville and Mr. ‘Fay no longer permitted the 
“ underfigned to purfue that negoctation,’-——And 
why not?—Why not go on man? If you had 
nothing to propofe but “ treaties of commerce, up- 
“on a footing more favourable to both nations,” 
how could the treaty with Great Britain prevent 
the purfuit of your negociation? The reafon 
is plain: this treaty had happily put an end to all 
the difputes between America and Britain, and 
left vou no room to hope that your negociation 
would rekindle the embers of difcord. It was 
this confideration, and this alone, that thwarted 
your negociations, that has fince fet the gall of 
your mafters afloat, and that has now brought 
forth your impudent appeal from the government 
to the people. 








The only queftion ‘or the people to determine, 
then, is—not whether they wifhed the treaties to be 
renewed, but whether they wifhed for war, or 
not; and this queftion they have already deter- 
mined in the negative. There once ftood a ma- 
jority in Congre {sreadyto fetthe Britifh treaty afide, 
and plunge this country into a war with that na- 
tion. A paufe enfued: the people, the rea/ peo- 
ple, had time to rally their good fenfe and break 
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tor i 
On, 4 the hoftile phalanx. Peace was echoed from eve- 
‘er. |) Yy quarter of the Union. ‘ Baffle the projects of 


‘ our infidious friends, fulfil our engagements, 
*‘ keep our honour untarnifhed, and preferve 
he * to us the bleflings of peace.’ This was the 
voice of the people of America, and, whatever 


In- 

opinion the Envoy of the “ terrible nation” may 

7m entertain, his noify Blunderbufs will not {care 
-¢ | them into a revocation of the folemn decifion. 

ie hUCUd 

J But, after all, admitting for a moment, that 

J the renewed treaty was not to engage this coun- 

try in the war; nay, even admitting what is im- 

: pofhble, that the ferocious tyrants of France 

| were about to confer a favour on us; how long, 

I pray, has it been a crime to refuse a favour? 

\ Every one has furely a right to fay: no, 7 thank 

© you. Yet this right, that is blamelefsly exercifed 

® bythe beggar at the door, is denied to the go- 

FA vernment of America! There are, indeed, cer- 


tain namelefs favours that a man cannot refufe, 
with any hope of forgivenefs ; and it would feem, 
that the French Republic looks upon herfelf in 
the light of a battered harridan defpifed by a luf- 
ty youth, and that fhe is now fulfilling the max- 
im of Zara: 
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Heav’n has no fcourge like love to hatred 
turn’d, 
“ Or hell a fury like a woman fcorn’d.” 





































And thus fhe flings off the ftage, fhaking her dithe- 
velled locks and brandi fhing her bloody dag- 
ger. Let the meddling, jealous, blood-thirfty 
termagant go, and let Citizen Adet follow her i in 
quality of train-bearer. 
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Thank God, we are at laft come to the clofing 
article of accufation. 
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“« 7. The Federal Government anticipated Great a 
“ Britain, by foliciting @ treaty; in which trea- 4 
“ ty it proftituted its neutrality; it facrificed 


“* France to her enemies, or rather, looking upon 
“ her as obliterated from the chart [map] of the 
“ world, it forgot the services foe had rendered it, 
“< and threw aside the duty of gratitude, as if in- | / 
““ gratitude was a governmental duty.” ef 
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This is a complicated charge, comprifing the 
crimes of meannefs, proftitution, treachery and 
ingratitude. The meannefs of “ anticipating Great 
“ Britain, by soliciting a treaty,” fhall not detain 
us long.—When two nations form a treaty, it is 
clear that one or the other muft make the firft 
overtures, or the bufinefs could never be begun, 
and confequently never ‘ended. I believe, there- 
fore, that making the firft propofition for a trea- 
ty, and particularly a treaty of commerce, was 
never before conftrued into an aé&t of meannefs. 
As for soliciting, this word, by which the Citizen 
wifhes to convey an infinuation that Mr. Jay was 
haughtily received, at firft rejected, and at laft 
obliged to approach with humiliating condefcen- 
ficn, nothing can be farther from the truth. His 
bufinefs was, to demand reparation of the wrongs 
fuftained by America. When thefe were made 
known, Great Britain had her wrongs to oppofe 
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to them. Both parties were, as their interefts dic- 
tated, equally defirous of an accommodation ; and 
this defire was produdtive of a treaty, fettling all 
old difputes, and making provifions for the avoid- 
ing of new ones. Now, I pray, in this fimple 
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and natural procefs, what is there to be difcover- 


' ed of meannefs or humble folicitation ? 


It is ever the fate of an inconfiftency in words 
and aétions, to expofe itfelf to detection. —Citi- 
zen Adet accufes the American government of 
meannefs, in anticipating Britain by foliciting a 
treaty of commerce, while, in the very fame 
note, he takes a wonderful deal of pains to prove 
to the people here, that the French government 
not only anticipated America by soliciting a trea- 
ty, but alfo, that, after two fucceflive minifters 
had solicited it in vain, the solicitation was con- 
tinued by a third. God forbid I fhould attempt 
to juftify America by the example of France; 
but, if foliciting a treaty be a crime, I beg the 
Citizen will take it from us and lay it refpectfully 
at the feet of his terrible republic. 


The charge proceeds to affert, that the govern- 
ment ‘“ proflituted its neutrality, and sacrificed 
“ France to her enemies.” —This is too vague to 
be taken up as it lies before us; except, indeed, 
it be the word proffituted, which may be difmifl- 
ed at once, by obferving that it muft have been 
picked up in the purlieus of the Pa/ais-Roval, a 
place of which the Irifh-Town of Philadelphia is 
a picture in miniature. To avoid the indecency 
therefore of joining it with the American govern- 


ment, I fhall fupply its place by the word gave up. 


What the polite Citizen chiefly alludes to then, 
in faying, that the government gave up its neu- 
trality and facrificed France to her enemies, is, 
that article of the Britifh treaty which contains 
the ftipulation refpecting an enemy’s goods, found 
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on board the veffels of the United States, when 
thefe latter are neutral, with refpeé&t to Great 
Britain. 


Want of room prevents me from entering ful- 
ly into this fubje@t, or I fhould not defpair of 
{tripping off all the million of abfurdities, mif- 
reprefentations and downright falfehoods, in 
which the proftituted (here this word founds well) 
partizdns of France have difguifed it. Perhaps, 
however, if I fhould be fo happy as to place it 
in a clear light, brevity may be no difadvantage. 


The ftipulation of the treaty which we are 
about to examine, in fubftance fays, that an ene- 
my’s goods found on board the veffels of the con- 
traéting parties, fhall be looked upon as lawful 
prize. This, fays Citizen Adet, is a violation of 
the modern law of nations; and this, fays the go- 
vernment, is no fuch thing. As here is a flat 
contradiction, fomebody muft tell a lie ; who it is 
I know not, but I am fure it is not the government 
at any rate. 


Within what limits Citizen Adet means to cir- 
cumfcribe the word modern, J cannot exaétly af- 
certain; but as, in another part of his Blunder- 
bufs, he calls France the ancient ally of America, 
and as it is well known that this ailiance began 
but ezghteen years and ten months ago, itis probable 
he looks upon that only as the modern law of na- 
tions which commenced its operation at fome time 
pofterior to that epoch. Indeed, it is pretty clear 
that he fuppofes the modern law of nations to 
date its beginning from what he calls the © New 
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** Style;” and, in that cafe, thank heaven, we 
are ancients yet. 


But, however cramped the fignification may 
be, that this fon of Florea/ and Fructidor pleafes 
to give to the word modern, we Chriflians know, 
that the modern law of nations means, that: pub- 
lic law, or rather praétice; which the modern 
nations of Europe have obferved towards each 
other. Now, with refpeét to commerce with an 
enemy, whoever examines the beft writers on the 
fubjeét, will find that, long fince thefe nations 
affumed nearly their prefent relative ftate, it was 
the general pradtice to prohibit a// trade whatever 
with an enemy. 


As the nations grew more polifhed, and as 
their relations increafed by means of maritime 
commerce, the rigour of this practice was gradu- 
ally foftened, til! confifcation was at laft confined 
to the veffels and property of enemies, to certain 
articles termed contraband of war, and to the 
property of enemies found on board of neutral 


veffels. 


Thus far the relaxation became pretty general 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth. But fome 
powers wifhed to extend the freedom of com- 
merce ftill further; even fo far as to protect ene- 
mies? goods found on board of neutral veffels ; 
and to do this the Queen of England was one of the 
firft to affert her right. The right was, however, 
difputed, and that too by the United Provinces, 
even before their independence was fully affured. 
They took fome of her veffels laden with Spanifh 
property, and condemned the cargoes, without 
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paying freightage. The Queen at firft refented 1 
this conduct in an infant ftate that was chiefly in- 1 
debted to her for fupport; but, notwithftanding 9 1 
the well known tenacity andimperioufnefs of her 9 ° 
difpofition, her wifdom and juftice prevailed, and 
fhe at laft acquiefced in the legality of the cap- | 
tures.— Here then we have an inftance of the prac- 

tice of a nation of modern birth, a republic alfo, 

and a republic engaged in a revolutionary war. 


I have at leaft a hundred examples of this na- 
ture now before me. But let us defcend to fill 
more modern times, and that the example may 
be, if poflible, yet more ftrikingly applicable, 
let us appeal to the praétice of the French nation 
itfelf—Lhe famous Ordinance of 1681, which 
might be called the navigation aét of France, ex- 
prefsly declared to be good prize, not only the 
enemy’s goods on board of a neutral veffel, but 
the neutral vefsel alfo. 


We are now got down to the clofe of the lait 
century; but as that may not be quite modern 
enough for our Decadery Mounfeer, let us conti- 
nue to defcend, {till continuing our appeal to the 
practice of his own country.—The Ordinance of * 
1681 was mitigated by fucceflive treaties, in which : 
France, according as her intereft prefcribed, re- 
fufed, or granted, the permiflion which Citizen 
Adet now fets up as a right: but, after thefe trea- 
ties, and even fo late as 1757, fhe declared to the 

republic of Holland, that if any goods belonging 
to her enemy were found on board of Dutch vef- 
fels, fuch goods fhould be condemned as good 
prize, and to this declaration her practice was 
conformable, during the whole war which ended 
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in 1763, Only thirty-three years ago. Sothat, un- 
lefs this man of the “ New Style” will abfolutely 
fans-culotte us, and infift upon it that our fathers 
were antediluvians, and that we ourfelves were 
born in the ages of antiquity, we muft infift, on 
our part, that the principle adhered to in the 
treaty between Great Britain and America, is a 
principle of the modern law of nations, and more- 
over is fanétioned by the practice of France. 


But, faysthe Citizen, France adopted a differ- 
ent principle in her treaty with America. France 
had her interefted motives for that, of which I 
could fay a great deal more if I pleafed. Let 
that be as it may; what had her treaty to do with 
Great Britain? She is zndependent I hope, if Ame- 
rica is not. France did not “ work her liberty” 
too, I humbly prefume; and I prefume alfo, that 
the treaty between America and France is not 
the code to which all the modern nations are to 
appeal for a decifion of their rights.—The faét is, 
this principle is either adopted, or not adopted, 
according to the interefts and fituations of the 
contraéting parties: as thefe vary, nations a¢t dif- 





-ferently at different times and towards different 


nations. It isa matter merely conventional and 
folely dependent on circumftances, as much as 


any other ftipulation of a treaty. 


The Citizen has one more fetch; which I think 
is the moft impudent piece of fophiftry that ever 
was attempted to be palmed upon a nation. A 
nation, did I fay! Why, a nation of Indians 
would have tomahawked him, and we fhould now 
fee his {kin hanging up in the fhops for fale, had 
he offered to choufe them in fuch a barefaced man- 
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ner. I allude to that part of his Blunderbuts, 
where he fays, that America violated her treaty 
with France, by granting to Britain the favour of 
feizure, which fhe had not granted to France, 
though fhe was to’be treated in the fame manper 
as “ the moft favoured nation.” 





The fophiftry of this confifts in confounding fa- 
vour with 77/47, terms almoft as oppoiite in figni- 
fication as right and wrong. America confer- 
red no favour, when, by treaty, fhe declared that 
Great Britain fhould feize enemies’ goods on 
board of her vefiels: the only acknowledged the 
exiftence of Great Britain’s right fo to do.. Nor 
was this acknowledgment abfolutely neceflary : 
but, fome nations having retained the exercife of 
the right and others having relinquifhed it, it was 
a prudent precaution againft future difputes, to 
declare, by exprefs ftipulation, whether it was 
retained or relinguifhed in the prefent inftance. 





It is clear therefore, that the ftipulation in the 
treaty with France, which fays, that fhe “ fhall 
“be treated in the fame manner as the moft 
“ favoured nation,” muft be totally inapplicable 
to a cafe, wherein no favour is, or can be, con- 
ferred.. However, as the conftrugtion given 
to this has been-the ground-work of much com- 
plaint and even calumny, it may not be amifs here 
to. explain its true meaning. 


The ftipulation for equal favour then, which isto 
be found in moft treaties of commerce now exifting 
in the world, extends to the cffe&ts of the munici- 
pal laws and -regulations of the contraéting par- 
ties. It implies an equality in duties, in tonnage, 
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in the permiffion fo have confuls; all which, and 


many others, may properly be called favours: 
but, it can never be conftrued to extend to any 
one of the great rights of national fovereignty. 
If this were the cafe, all the advantageous ftipu- 
lations of a treaty made with one power, would 
be applicable to every other power, in a treaty 
with which this ufual ftipulation for equal favour 
was found: and of this we fhall fee the mon- 
ftrous abfurdity in a minute. America, for 
inftance, has treaties with Spain, Great Britain 
and France, in all which the ftipulation for equal 
favour exifts. Inthe treaty with Spain, America 
allows to that nation a free navigation on the 
American part of the Mifliffippi; but does fhe al- 
low this to Britain and ‘France? In that with 
Great Britain, America allows her a free naviga- 
tion and trade on her rivers, lakes, &c. and’ Bri- 
tain allows the fame freedom to America on hers; 
but does either of them extend this permiflion t6 
France or Spain, or any other nation? Yet they 
are obliged to do this, if the ftipulation for egua/ 
favour admits of the conftruétion, which the ma- 
ritime Goths with to impofe on us, in fupport of 
their attack on the commerce of America. 





The fubje& then is thus brought toa clofe: the 
feizure of an enemy’s goods on board of neutral 
veffels is a right of national fovereignty, which 
every independent nation may, in her treaties, re- 
tain or give up, according to the dictates of her 
interefts or her will. In the treaty between Britain 
and America this right is reciprocally retained; 
in that between America and France it is recipro- 
cally given up. Great Britain naturally adheres 
to her treaty; America adheres to hers with both 
nations; and it only remains for us to fee how 
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that between America and France has been ad- 
hered to, by the defpots who have feized on the 
wealth and the power of that unfortunate nation. 


Soon after the commencement of the prefent war, 
the Convention ordered all enemy’s goods on board 
of American veffels to be feized, notwithftanding 
the pofitive ftipulation to the contrary. This order, 
digtated by the infolence of fuccefs, was confequent- 
ly revoked, when the fcale of victory turned. After 
this, the famithed ftate, to which the infernal re- 
volution had reduced that once flourifhing coun- 
try, and the farce of friendfhip which it was ne- 

ceflary to keep up, in order to engage this coun- 
try in the war, for fome time withheld the Con- 
vention from further depredations on our com- 
merce : but, being baffled in their war project by 
the treaty with Britain, and imagining (vainly I 
truft) that America would be terrified by their 
victories, and the confequences thefe might pro- 
duce, they iffued on the 2d of July laft, a decree 
for renewing their fpoliations, and for feizing all 
enemy's property on board of American vedlels, 
which decree Citizen Adet communicated to the 
Secretary of State, and to the people, on the 27th 
of Odtober. 


The perfidy and tyranny of this conduct are 
nothing, when compared to the manner in which 
they are brazened out.——The Citizen firft fends 
the Secretary of State a Note, enclofing the un- 
primar decree. The Secretary, in anfwer, 
expreffes the uneafinefs of the Prefident, at fuch 
a flagrant violation of the treaty, To this the 
Frenchman has the affurance to reply, that it is 
“ the resolution of a government ferrible to its 
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men * enemies, but generous to its allies;” and, as he 
mar, elfewhere calls the government of America the 
ne enemy of France, he menacingly leaves us to con- 
bg clude, that generosity is to be the portion of others, 
“he while dreadful chaftisement is in referve for us.—We 
i may pardon the threats of a fimple bully ; we may 
“4 even forgive a fharper or a robber, but when he 
* has the impudence to juttify his condudt, and that 
‘ too with his filthy fift at our mouths, there is no 





degree of refentment, no mortal means of venge- 
ance, adequate to the infult. 










Thus have I had patience to go through the 
mock charges, which the defpots of France have 
dared to prefer againft the free, equitable and 
beneficent government of America. I fhall take 
| the liberty of adding a few mifcellaneous obferva- 
| tions, which would be difpenfed with, fearing the ' 
) reader is already too much fatigued, did not the 

crifis of affairs feem to demand them now, or 
never. 

















The firft thing that calls, and moft loudly calls, 
for reprobation, is, the contemptuous manner in 
which the Frenchman treated the government, by 
communicating his Notes ¢o she people, at the fame 
time, or before, they were received by the Pre- 
fident. 











The fole right of making communications of 
this nature to the people of a ftate, fo evidently 
belongs to its government, and is fo effential to 
the very exifierice of every government, that it 
is not furprifing, that the firft violation of it 
fhould have been referved for the heathenifh 
French. Former barbarians ever refpected this 
li ' 
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right: the laws of decency had fome influence 
on their uncultivated minds; but the barbarians, 
or rather the favages, of Paris, have fet thofe and 
all other laws, human and divine, at defiance. 

They feem to look upon themfelves as the chil- 
dren of the devil, and to have aflumed, in virtue of 
their father, the right of prowling about the earth, 

difturbing the peace of mankind, by fcattering 
the feeds of rebellion and bloodfhed. 


Their agents have long been practifing their 
fiend-like temptations on the people of this coun- 
try. They have proceeded from one degree of ma- 
liceto another, till at laft their late Minifter Adet 
(for whom I with I could find a name worfe than his 
own) makes a direét attempt to inflame the peo- 
ple againft the government.—After telling them, 
that the Convention has ordered their veffels to 
be feized (contrary totreaty), he proceeds: ‘And 
“ now, if the execution of thefe meafures gives 
** rise to complaints in the United States, it is not 
“ againft France they fhould be direéted, but 
“ agaiift those men, who have entered into nego- 
i ciations contrary to the interefts of their coun- 
“ try.”—TJuft as if he had faid, pointing to the 
Prefident, the Senate and Officers of State : ‘there 

‘they are; rife on them, cut their throats, 
‘ and choofe others more pliant to our will.’— 
His words do not amount to this, tis true; but 
in his country a hint far lefs intelligible, would 
have been perfectly underftood, and would not 
have failed of the defired effeét. Happily he was 
not haranguing a Parifan mob. Whatever foolith 
partiality fome of us may have had, and may yet 
have for France, nature has been fo kind as not 
to make us Frenchinen. 
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The infult on the people too; the defpicable 
opinion he muft have of their underftandings and 
their hearts, is paft all bearing.—I know a little 
Ifland, which America was once proud to emu- 
late, that would fuffer itfelf to be funk into the 
fea, rather than patiently put up with fuch an 
abominable outrage.—IJn the reign of Queen Ann, 
when a Tory Miniftry, aided by an intriguing 
Frenchman, were treating for a feparate peace 
with Louis XIV. the Imperial Minifter, Count 
Gallas, in order to prepoffefs the people of Eng- 
land againft the peace, caufed the tranfaétion to 
be publifhed, as an article of news, in one of the 
daily papers. This ftep, though it could not be 
looked upon as an appeal to the people, was fo 
much refented by the Queen, that fhe ordered 
him to quit the kingdom immediately; and in 
this fhe was fupported by the unanimous voice of 
the nation; who, notwithftanding they difapprov- 
ed of a peace which was to facrifice the great 
advantages obtained by their arms under the im- 
mortal Duke of Marlborough, juftly and manful- 
ly refented the attempt of a foreign minifter to 
ftep in between them and their own fovereign, 
however blameable her meafures might be. 


And, hall it be faid of the people of America, 
that they are lefs attached to a government of their 
own choofing, and that has never for a moment 
loft fight of their interefts? No; it would be un- 
juft to fay this. The people are impatient of the 
infult, and their confidence in the wifdom of their 
chief is the only thing that could keep them pa- 
cified. 
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To exprefs a hatred to the government and af- 
fect friendfhip for the people who live under it, 
and thus arraign the former at the bar of the lat- 
ter, is the unbearable tone which the defpots of 
Paris have aflumed to all the nations of Europe; 
and at laft itis come to the turn of America. 
They did not declare war againft the Germans, 
the Englifh and the Dutch; but againft the Em- 
peror, the King of England, and the Stadtholder. 
The Germans and the Englifh did not believe 
them; they kuew them of old. The Dutch 
fucked in the bait, and now they know them 
too. They have paid dearly for the fraternal 
hug. God fend they may fqueeze them to the 
fize of fhotten herrings; that they may not leave 
even a frog to fport im their canals; that they 
may eat up the very herbage, like the locufts in 
Egypt. Thefe poor degraded devils, who never 
ceafed their clamours for /iberty and equality, till 
they had driven into exile the princely family of 
Orange, to whom they owed the birth and the 
prefervation of their rea/ liberties, their riches 
and their power, are now obliged to yield their 
houfes aud even their beds to the filthy ragga- 
muffin fans-culottes. This may be truly call- 
ed political juftice, and 1 fincerely hope it may 
fall on the heads of every people capable of aét- 
ing the fame treacherous and daftardly part. That 
this part will not be a¢ied by America I am cer- 
tain, and if Citizen Adet had known the difpo- 
fitions of the people, he never would have dar- 
ed to hold out the temptation, 





After the perfidy, injuftice and malice we have 
been witnels of, it would feem ftrange to hear 
any other than a Frenchman talking about French 
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friendfhip. I, for my part, had long wifhed 
to know in what this friendthip confifted. I had 
often heard of it and read of it and read about 
it, efpecially in Poor Richard’s gazette; but never 
could difcern any thing palpable io it. It all 
feemed to confift in negatives. It appeared fome- 
thing like platonic love; or like the girl that 
brought a fortune of twenty thoufand pounds in 
the excellence of her difpofition—As my mind 
is too grofs to be fatisfied with this abftraé kind 
of friendfhip, I was led to feek for fomething 
more folid in the Citizen’s Notes. The reader 
will fee how I was difappointed. “ The alliance 
** with America,” fays he, “ was always dear to 
“ Frenchmen; they have done every thing to 
* tighten its bands.”—Jult as the Jack Catch 
does; and we were one time actually upon the 
point of ftrangling. ** But the government has 
we fought to break them.” Here’s a fellow for 
you! They were tucking us up, and he has the 
confcience to blame the gov ernment for cutting 
the halter!——-Again: “ As /oon as the war broke 
out between France and Englan d, American 
* veffels were permitted to trade to the Weft In- 
© dies and France, upon the fame footing as 
‘ French veflels.”—All that is wanting to make 
this an act of friend/hip, is, the permiflion fhould 
have been granted /efore the war broke out. Af- 
ter it broke out, both the Iflands and France mutt 
have ftarved, if an advantage had not been offer- 
ed to draw American produce to them; and even 
this has been a lofing game; for one half of this 
produce has never been paid for in Chriftian 
coin. So that, the great act of friendihip amounts 
to our liberty of keeping them‘elves from ftarv- 
ing and of receiving bundles of ailignats as a re- 
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compenfe——“ The French government heard 
« the complaints of the United States, againft Ge- 
“* net, and immediately gave the moft firiking repa- 
“ ration.” ——It was certainly very gracious in 
them to hear thefe complaints, and a very ftriking 
reparation to fuffer Genet to remain here to infult 
the government by his prefence; but, if I am 
not miftaken, this gracious condefcenfion was in 
confequence of Genet’s threatening to do of his 
own head, juft what Adet has now done, by their or- 
der ; appeal from the government to the people. 
Hence we muft inevitably conclude, that Genet 
was.difplaced becaufe he did not go far enough, 
or becaufe he deprived them of the pleafure of 
dragooning us; and this I take to be no very 
great proof of family affection. We are now 
coming to the clofe, the very bottom of the bud- 
get of friendfhip; the reception of the American 
flag, by the Convention.—‘“ What joy did not 
“‘ the American flag infpire, when it waved un- 
“ furled in the French Senate! Tender tears 
“ trickled from each eye. Every one looked at it 
“ with amazement. There, faid they, is the fym- 
‘ bol of the independence of our American bre- 
‘ thren.”—Shameful farce! The flag was receiv- 
ed as a fymbol of voluntary fubjection, inftead 
of independence; and, had I been Prefident, 
the Embaffador who dared to give colour to fuch 
an idea, fhould not have had it in his power to 
degrade his country a fecond time. 
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It muft have been curious to fee the tender 
tears trickling from the eyes of Robefpierre and 
the reft of thofe fanguinary villains, who were 
daily employed in butchering the human fpecies, 
tearing out their entrails, biting their hearts and 
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lapping their gore. They wept blood inftead of 
brine, I fuppofe. 


When you go home, Citizen Adet, to your 
* terrible nation,” which I hope in God will be 
very foon, I will fend, to thofe of your weepers 
whom the juftice of heaven has not yet overtak- 
en, a copy of the Bloody Buoy: they will fee fome- 
thing there that has drawn tears from the eyes of 
Americans, and that has made too deep an im- 
preffion on their hearts to be worn away even 
by the hand of time. This compendium of ty- 
ranny, brutality, ferocioufnefs and infamy, is 
read by the rifing generation of America: it finks 
into the memory as the plummet into the ftream, 
and, till the plummet fhall glide along the fur- 
face like a feather, the name of French Repubii- 
can will awaken the idea of all that is perfidious 
and bloody minded. 


The trickling tears of the Convention, at the 
fight of a bit of linfy-woolfy, puts me in mind of 
Mark Anthony and his mob of blubbering ple- 
bians. ‘“ Kind fouls!” fays he, “* do you weep 
“ at the fight of Cefar’s garment only? What 
« will you do then, when you fee Cefar 
« himfelf.” Upon which he fhows them the 
corps, and the rafcals, who would have knocked 
his brains out if he had not been dead, begin 
bellowing like fo many town bulls round a buxom 
heifer.—The Convention would not have acted 
this filly part by America. If they could have 
got “ Ce/ar himfelf” under their clutches, they 
would have completed the farce of the Croco- 
dile; dried up their tears and fell.to cracking 
our bones. 
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Whether the French Convention did really ery, 
or whether the tears flowed, or rather trickled, from 
the leaky imagination of Citizen Adet, I know not; 
but this | know, that the reception of their flag 
produced jufta contrary effect here. What makes 
them weep, makes us laugh; and what makes 
them laugh makes us weep. Thank heaven, we 
are exactly their oppofite in every thing! 


From French tendernefs we naturally turn to 
Britif/h barbarity. ‘They form a contraft like the 
gem and the foil, and therefore the ‘Citizen, who 
is at once a ftatefman and an orator, has, with 
great art and judgment, contrived to fqueeze 
them clofe together in the peroration of his Blun- 
derbufs. ‘“ Alas!” fays he, “time has not yet 
* demolifhed the fortifications with which the 
‘© Englifh roughened this country—nor thofe the 
« Americans raifed for their defence; their half 
** rounded fummits full appear in every quarter, 
*« amidft plains on the tops of mountains. The 
« traveller need not fearch for the diteh which 
«« ferved to encompafs them; it is ftill open under 
« his feet. Scattered ruins of houfes laid wafte, 
« which the fire had partly refpeéted, in order to 
* leave monuments of Britifh fury, are ftill to be 
« found.—Men {till exiit, who can fay, here a 
« ferocious Englifhman flaughtered my father; 
« there my wife tore her /eeding daughter from 
« the hands of ax unbridled Exglifhman, Alas! 
«< the foldiers who fell under the fword of the 
« Britons are not yet reduced to duft; the la- 
« bourer, in turning up his field, ftill draws from 
« the bofom of the earth their whitened bones; 
« while the ploughman, with tears of tendernefs 
« and gratitude, itill recollects that his fields, 
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*“ now covered with rich harvefts, have been 
“< moiftened with French blood; while ev ery thing 
* around the inhabitantsof this country animates 
them to {peak of the tyranny of Great Britain 
and of the genercsity of Frenchmen.” 
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] have till now avoided quotations as much as 

ffible; but I could not refift the temptation to 
cull this faireft flower of the diplomatic pofey. 
Some imaginations are {aid to rufh forward like a 
flood, others to flow like a ftream, and others to 
glide like a current; but poor Citizen Adet’s nei- 
ther ruthes, flows, nor glides: it trickles, like 
the eyes of his mafters; it drains, it dribbles, it 
drops.—Dear Citizen, if you love me (of which I 
much doubt, by the bye), never again employ your 
eloyuence . to roufe the pafhions;) for it lays them 
as completely as the:cold hand of death. Inftead 
of inflaming; you freeze us: inftead of fire- 
brands, you turn us:into icicles—No; when you 
with to excite the vengeful feelings, keep to 
your infolence; that is your fort; there your 
talents will ever enfure you the dame fuccefs as 
they have doue on the prefent occafion. 


And were you fo vain, fo completely the French- 
maa, as to imagine, that this taltelefs, turgid, hy- 
perbolical nonfeafe of yours, would make the 
people of America believe, that ferocity is the 
charafteriftic of Britons? A little reflection might 
have told you that your malignant endeavours 
would be in vain. Two-thirds of the mhabitants 
of thefe States areof Britifh.defcent: they know 
that the afhes of their forefathers fleep in the ifland 
of Britain. ‘hey know alfo, that only tweaty years 
ago they were juitly. proud of being called Britons 
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themfelves; and though a political revolution has 
rendered that name no longer proper, they know 
that no revolution has taken place in their nati- 
onal character. To charge the Britifh chara&er 
with ferocity then, is faying to the Americans: 
* I do not call you a fet of ferocious rafcals; but 
“* you are of a d—d ferocious breed.” 


To retaliate here would be fuperfluous; for the 
ferocity of the French is now acknowledged by 
themfelves even. But, when I hear a man talk about 
whitened bones, and affert that “ every thing ani- 
“* mates the inhabitants of this country to {peak 
“ of the tyranny of Britain and the generosity 
** of Frenchmen,” 1 am naturally led to look back 
to the cruel and favage war, which thefe gezer- 
ous Frenchmen carried on againft the inhabitants 
of this country, and in which they would have 
fucceeded in exterminating the whole of them, 


had it not been for the protecting “ tyranny of 


“© Britain,” 


In the charge of ferocity which Citizen Adet 
has brought againft the Britifh, he contents him- 
felf with a flourifh of mere hyperbole, as defti- 
tute of novelty and elegance as it neceflarily is 
of truth. He has attempted to produce not a fin- 
gle faét in fupport of his flander, and for this 
beft of reafons, becaufe he knew no fuch faé& 
was to be found. I fhall proceed in a different 
manner. I fhall give fuch damning proof of the ge- 
nerosity of Krenchmen towards the people of 
America as will leave no room for denial. 


During the favage war of 1757, above alluded 
to, when the French had formed a chain of poits 
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ftretching from the Bay of Funday to the Mifi- 
fippi, with the intention of fubjugating thefe 
ftates or elfe driving the people into the fea, they 
took feveral forts, and, for a long time, had 
pretty general fuccefs: what ufe they made of it, 
how generous they were, will appear from the 
following account of their capture of Fort Wil- 
liam-Henry. I am not about to repeat a vague 
report. I am not even appealing to the hiftory 
of England, or the writings of Englifhmen. I 
am going to copy what was faid, written and 
printed, by Americans themfelves. I could ap- 
ply to many American publications of the time; 
but I choofe, for many reafons, to draw this 
proof of the “wencrosity of Frenchmen,” from 
Doctor Franklin himfelf. 


In his paper, publifhed at Philadelphia on the 
25th of Auguft, 1757, after faying that the fort 
furrendered by capitulation, with leave to march 
out with the honours of war, he proceeds thus: 
“ The French immediately after the capitulation, 
“ moft perfidioufly let their bloodhounds loofe up- 
“on our people. Some got off, the reft were ftrip- 
“ ned ftark naked; many were killed and fcalp- 
“ed, officers not excepted. The throats of the 
“ women were cut, their be//ies ripped open, their 
“ bowels turned out, and thrown upon the faces 
“ of their yet palpitating bodies. The children 
“‘ were taken by the heels, and their brains beat 
“< out againft the trees or ftones, and not one of 
“ them faved.” 


The Doétor then obferves, that this crue/ty of 
the French is nothing new; for that, “they maffa- 
“cred feveral hundreds of General Braddock’s 
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“ wounded men, that they murdered their prifon- 
“ers near Ticonderoga, and all the fcr and 
“ wounded of the garrifon of Ofwego, nofwith- 
“ flanding the previous capitulation.” He con- 
cludes thus: “ To what a pitch of perfidy and 
“ cruelty is the French nation arrived! Would 
‘ not an ancient heathen fhudder with horror on 
‘ hearing fo hideous a tale. Could the moft fa- 
“ vage nations ever exceed fuch French barbari- 
“ty? It is hard for an Englifhman to kill his 
“ enemy that lies at his feet, begging his life; 
“ but will not our armed men in future be obliged 
to refufe all quarter? Confer of st. my countrys 
“ men; take advice, and fpeak your minds” —In 
another place the Doctor exclaims: ‘“ The Lord 
“ knows what French treachery willdo. hen 


>? 


“ hall we have revenge! 


I do not know Citizen Adet’s perfon, I cannot 
therefore tell whether his cheeks be covered with 
buff or not. From his notes, I fhould rather fup- 
pofe they are; but if they are not, he muft bluth 
himfelf to death upon comparing the Old Doétor’s 
account of French gencroyity with his own.—He 
will fay, perhaps, that it was the French Aing, 
and not ¢He nation, that thefe cruelties muft be 
attributed to.- Well then, it is the Aixg and not 
the nation, that the aid this country received laft 
war muft be attributed to. In both inftances, the 
king was the direCtor and his people the a¢tors ; 
with this remarkable diftin@tion, that, it is cer- 
tain the troops that came to America were always 
fent by him, while it is not certain that he ever 
ordered them to tura human butchers when they 
got here. 
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Let us now take a view of “ the generosity of 
*« Frenchmen,” towards America, from the bloody 
times above mentioned.to the prefent day. 





When, by the united valour and perfeverance 
of America and Britain, they were driven from 
this continent, they laid in watch, as the devil is 
faid to do when he fees a happy couple, for an 
opportunity of effecting a feparation between the 
two countries. With this opportunity the folly of 
the Britifh adminiftration foon furnifhed them. 
Yet they at firft hefitated whether the indepen- 
dence of this country would be advantageous to 
them or not: but, revenge, and that great object 
of their policy, the humbling of their rival, at 
laft got the better; andthe alliance with the 
United States was concludedon. This ftep, how- 
ever, did not. take place till, after the Congrefs 
had iffued their Declaration of Independence, 
and even after thofe victories were obtained, which 
gave the decifive blow to the Britifh power ia 
America.—Some of their troops lauded here; 
but what did they do? Citizen Adet tells us about 
“< felds moiftened with French blood,” and fays, that 

“ the ploughman now fheds tears of tenderne/s,” when 
he is turning them up. This is as filly as the talk 
of the mad wench in one of Gay’s farces, when 
fhe exclaims: ‘“‘ O, dear delightful ftreams of 
* cream! Rivers of milk and feas of honey !”— 
French blood! I would be glad to kuow how it 
was fpilt, uulefs they poked {pear-grafs up their 
nofes, like Sir John Falftaff and his bullies. 1 hey 
did nothing here. They were never engaged 
‘They only feemed to come to look on a bit t, and 
go home and brag about giving liberty to America. 
‘Their fleets were out, to be fure; but qed were 
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fighting (or rather running away) for France and 
not for America. Taking Britifh Iflands in the 
Weft Indies was juft as ferviceable to this country 
then, as robbing the peafants of Germany now 
is.—So much for their war-like generofty. 


As their obje& in making war had been to 
weaken Great Britain, and not to render this 
country free and independent, fo, when the terms 
of peace came to be propofed, they foon made it 
appear, that they wifhed to transfer the dependence 
from Britain to themfelves. To this end they at- 
tempted to exclude America from the fifheries on 
one fide, and from the Weftern countries on the 
other. This would have at all times expofed the 
States to the power of the Britifh, and the na- 
tural confequence would have been, a continual 
dependence on France. It was owing to Mefirs. 
John Adams and Jay that this was not effected, 
and this is the reafon why they are now fo hated 
and abufed by the French fa&tion.—There’s gene- 
rofity for you! 


Thus far went the insidious friendfhip of the 
old government: that of the mock republic has 
been a thoufand times worfe. 


Firft they fent Genet to raife an infurrection in 
the country; but finding that he had failed, they 
precended to recal him; leaving him here, how- 
ever, to infult the government. Now they even 
juftify all that he did, and complain of the treat- 
ment he received. : 


Fauchet we find dabbling in the Weftern re- 
bellion, and writing home to the Convention, his 
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regret that it had been quelled, and his fear that 
it might tend to confolidate the government. Can 
any man be fool enough to imagine, that Fauchet 
would have written in this manner, had he not 
been well affured, that the Convention thought 
like himfelf? 


If any one doubted of this before, he can now 
doubt no longer. Adet has thrown off the mafk 
forthem. ‘They repealed their firft decree for 
feizing American veffels; they pretended to be 
forry for the infolence of Genet; but now they 
repeat their decree, and make that very appeal 
to the people, which they difplaced Genet for 
talking about! Geverous fellows! Who would 
have thought, while they were weeping over our 
flag, and fending theirs to be wept over here, and 
writing love letters to the Congrefs, and fending 
us their new plan for weighing bread and butter 
by sines and tangents. Lord curfe them! Who 
would have thought, I fay, while all this loving 
mummery was going forward; while they were 
hugging and fqueezing, and flavering over with 
fnuff and foam, their dear “‘ American brethren ;” 
who would have thought that no lefs than seven 
heads of accufation lay rankling in their bofoms! 
— A friend,” fays Citizen Adet, “ injured by 
“* a friend, may fafely complain, without fear of 
* giving offence.”—Yes; but then he muft com- 
plain /ike a friend, and not like a bully. He mutt 
not talk of his horfewhip or his cane. He mutt 
not come with ferror in his mouth; or friendfhip 
takes its flight, and refentment fucceeds. Befides, 
“a friend injured by a friend,” complains at 
once: he does not treafure up the injury in his 
mind, and retferve it for the day of his ftrength. 
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He does not hug, and kifs, and hang on the neck 
of his friend, and weep for joy at the fight of his 
eee 3; he does not keep up this farce for four 
ong years, and at laft, when he fees.that hypo- 
crify avails ‘him: nothing, come and rip up his 
grievances, and threaten vengeance. ‘This is not 
the conduét of an injured friend, but that of “an 
“* infidious d—d Iago,” as Peter Pindar calls the 
French; and fuch they have been, and will be, 
to this and every other country, that has the fol- 
ly to place any dependence in their frieadthip. 


Their audacious interference, too, in the elec- 
tion of a chief magiftrate for this country, is an- 
other mark of their generosity, their tender care 
of us. “Let your government refurn to itself,” 
fays the Citizen, “ and the DireGory will temper 
“ the effects of its resentment.”—L wonder what 
fort_of fellows this Djreory, as they call it, is 
compoled of; whether they are fhaped like gods 
or devils, or what they are like, that they fhould 
dare-to talk:in this manner toan independent na- 
tion, that they have no more power over than 
they have over heaven. What a poor beggarly 
puff, for a man as much fit to be a Prefident as I 
am to be an Archbifhop! A man who is a de- 
itt by -profeflion, a philofopher by trade, and a 
Frenchman -in politics and morality : a man who 
has written a paffport for Tom Paine’s Rights of 
Man, and would, if neceffary, write another for 
his infamous letter to General Wathington: a 
man, in fhort, who is at the head of the 
proftitured party by whofe intrigues he has 
been brought forward and is fupported. If 
this man is elecied Prefident, the country is fold 
to the French; and as plantations’ are generally 
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fold with the live ftock on them. I fhall remove 
my carcafs; for I am refolved never to- become 
their property. I do not with my family vault to 
be in the guts of cannibals. 


Paine’s Letter to General Wafhington is the 
laft pretty little proof of French geycrosity. I 
have no room here to fay any thing as to the cons 
tents of this fuperlatively infolent and infamous 
performance; but it is clear that the old rufhan 
has been ordered-to write it by the Convention. 
It was written nearly about the fame time that the 
decree for feizing American veflels was paffed ; 
it was expected that Adet’s communications would 
{tir up the people, and thefe fweepings of Tom’s 
brain were intended to finifh the work: nor have 
I the leaft doubt but they are now enjoying the 
hope, that Generai Wafhington’s head is kicking 
about the ftreets of Philadelphia. 


Such has been “ the generosity of Frenchmen” 
towards the people of America. From the con- 
tinuation of this generofity I think we have little 
to hope, and I am certain we fhall find that we 
have as'little to fear from their refentment. 


The difpute between the two countries ftands 
thus: France has violated the treaty, and impu- 
dently infifts, that fhe will continue in the vio- 
lation of it, atthe fame time that her minifter firft 
infults the government, and then declares him- 
felf fufpended, “ till the government returns to 
* itfelf.”°—What then is to be done ? Statuesand 
curiofities we have none toftop their meuths with ; 
unlels, indeed, it be the Statue from over the 
library door. We might alfo fpare them Mr. Jef- 
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ferfon’s pivot-chair and his great bull Mammoth ; 
to which they might add Mr. Jefferfon himfelf, 
for it does not appear that he will be wanted on 
this fide the water. But this would not fatisfy 
them. What is to be done, then? Is the govern- 
ment to refurn to itself, beg pardon of rhe “< ter- 
“ rible nation” for having iffued a proclamation 
of neutrality; for having declined a treaty with 
them, and for having formed one with Great 
Britain? Is this to be the conduc of America, 
whofe chief boaft is her sndependence? Is fhe to 
become a poor little twinkling ftar that is to hide 
its head at the rays of the. Grande Republique 
Francoise? Is fhe at laft to be governed by a gang 
of aflaffins with their long couteau at her throat? 
A pretty kind of independence truly! If this is to 
be the cafe, fhe has changed a Britifh parent for 
a French mafter: from a child in leading ftrings 
fhe has become a grown up flave in chains. 


But this will not be the cafe. This government 
will infift upon the fulfilment of the treaty, or 
will declare it null and void for ever. They will 
no longer fuffer the country to be tantalized with 
decrees and revocations and fufpenfions and 
threats. They will fay; ‘ Do us juftice and leave 
* us to manage our own affairs, or we have done 
‘ with you;’ and in this they will be fupported 
by the voice of the people, however Citizen Adet 
may flatter himfelf to the contrary. 


The terrible tone was the worft that the Guillo- 
tine Legiflators could have affumed here. It may 
do well enough with the Brabanions, the Dutch, 
the Savoy ards and the Italians; but it will never 
do with Americans, who of all mankind are the lait 
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to yield to compulfion. The quarrel with Great 
Britain which finally brought about the indepen- 
dence of this country, was merely about the word 
Jorce. The colonies were willing to give the amount 
of the taxes impofed, but they would not fuffer it to 
be faid that they were forced to dv it. When I 
was a little boy, my elder brother, in order to 
get my fhare of the apple pt udding, ufed to fay: 
“ Prerer, I order you to eat.”—That very inftant 
my jaws refufed their fun@ions, and the morfel 
{tuck in my throat. To be fure I was a moft ob- 
ftinate dog, and I am inclined to think that the 
Mounteers will find their dear little Mifs America 
to be much about of the fame temper. The peo- 
ple of this country are the defcendants of Bri- 
tons and Germans, and they are made of the 
fame ftubborn kind of ftuff as their anceftors. 
With good words you may lead them far, but 
with bad ones not a fingle flep: to their humani- 
ty you may always appeal with affurance of fuc- 
cefs, but never to their fears: like the oak thev 
may be crufhed and fhivered to fplinters, but no 
mortal power will ever make them bend. 


Some people imagine that France will declare 
war againft us. France dares do no fuch thing. 
France knows better. No; the moft fhe will do, 
is, to perfevere in the violation of the treaty, and 
confequently break off all connedion with the Unit- 
ed States; and this is juft what is wanted. Then 
we fhould get rid of the council of old ones and 
the council of young ones and the five fovereigns, 
that are bor and expire in rotation, and Chisen 
Genet and Citizen Adet, and all the Faro bank 
and billiard table men, and all the dingy off- 
{pring of French delicacy, and, which will be 
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the greateft bleffing, we fhall get rfd of the mon- 
ftrous unnatural faction that they keep alive to 
goad, torment, and weaken the government, and 
divide the country againft itfelf. Would they 
but break off from us, we fhould avoid that de- 
gradation of manners, which their impious fyf- 
tem muft inevitably produce, wherever it gains 
ground to any extent. ‘Their diabolical agents 
are now feeking for profelytes in every ftate and 
townfhip of the Union. .I believe that Bache’s 
athciftical Calendar is paid for by the French, as 
much as I believe that Paine’s Age of Reafon 
was. ‘They both come from the fame prefs, and 
are intended to anfwer the fame purpofe; and that 
purpofe is, to corrupt the hearts of the people, 
make them emulate the French in every thing 
that is vile and favage; to deftroy the govern- 
ment, and throw the country into the power of 
France. There is much more to be apprehended 
here than from their direét threats, ‘Their wild 
and blafphemous doétrines will have little effect 
on people of fenfe ; but they may have, and they 
will have, as they already have had, on igno- 
rance and youth. Youth is ever caught with no- 
velty, and ambitious of fuperior difcernment. The 
panders of Paris have always addrefled themfelves 
to this part of fociety: they fueceeded complete- 
ly in France, and I am much afraid their fuccefs 
has been but too promifing here. The fooner, there- 
fore, the country is purged of them, the better, 
Every year, every month, every day, they be- 
come more dangerous. Let them then go. A 
war, generally termed the fcourge of nations, is 
a blefling, when compared with what we have to 
expect from their diforganizing impious princi- 
ciples and perfdious intrigues. 
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But, no declaration of war will come from 
them. ‘They know better than to relinguifh their 
hold. They will ftick to us like a burr. They 
can be as haughty as Lucifer, and they can be as 
mean. When they cannot with majeftic ftature 
fcale the walls of Paradife, they can fhrink them- 
felves into the fhape of a toad, and creep in at a 
chink. When they perceive, that we are not to 
be feared, that we laugh at their “ terrible nation” 
and their “* tempered refentment,” they will be- 
come as mild as milk-maids, and fay they were 
only joking. They will repeal their decree for 
feizing our veffels; they will pretend’ fo cry again, 
and their Citizen will tell us about their “ /weet 
*¢ fentiments,” and we fhall have another flag 
fent, and {fo all will be made up. The reader 
who confults only his own heart will fay that this 
is impoflible; but let him recollect whom we have 
to deal with: the French Convention; men who 
make a fport of the violation of treaties and of 
oaths; who have banifhed every idea of fhame 
and remorfe, and according to whofe ftandard of 
retrograde refinement, meannefs is commenturate 
with weaknefs and misfortune, and infolence with 
power and fuccels. 





However, though I am certain that the French 
will not go to war with America, I am as certain 
that America muft foon go to war with them.—Let 
not the reader ftart. He muft accuftom himfelf 
to think and to talk on the fubje¢t, and the fooner 
he begins the better. Iam not foretelling the 
day of judgment nor a fecond deluge; but am 
{peaking of an object that may be looked at with 
calmnefs, as I make no doubt it will be en- 
countered with fucceis. 
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There is every reafon to believe, indeed, with 
me the fact is certain, that Spain has ceded 
Louifiana to France. This will put the French 
in poffefiion of all our Weftern Frontier, give 
them the free navigation of the Mifliflippi, and 
then I beg any one to caft his eye over the map 
of the United States, and fee the expofed fitua- 
tion in which they will be placed. 


France has had this in contemplation ever 
fince the peace of 1783, and the Spanifh part of 
Saint Domingo, lately ceded to her, and with 
which fhe can do nothing, now furnifhes her with 
an object of exchange. Befides, the king of 
Spain can refufe the French nothing, or he cer- 
tainly would not have entered into a league with 
the murderers of the head of his family, and 
have fupplied atheifts with troops to carry on a 
marauding war on the Catholic States of Italy 
and the defencelefs head of the church. 


The French, once in pofleffion of Louifiana, 
will give law to the Miffifippi, and when we 
confider the prevalent fpirit and politics of the 
Weftern people in general, the diftance they are 
at from the feat of government, and the feduc- 
tive arts of their new neighbours, there is little 
reafon to hope, that they will long remain obedi- 
ent to the United States. ‘The new inhabitants 
of Louifiana will be made up of the profligate 
French foldiery, who will be prevailed on by 
{plendid promifes to tranfport themfelves to this 
country, but who will be fit for nothing but 
pillage and war. 
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With fuch a hold on the back countries, and 
fuch a party in the Atlantic ones as they now 
have, a divifion of the Union muft be the confe- 
quence. ‘The fouthern States, where very little 
of that independence of {pirit prevails, which 
refifts the encroachments of an ambitious foe, will 
foon become an appendage to France. The mid- 
die and northern States may, at the expenfe of 
bloody wars, preferve their independence for a 
while; but, at laft, harraffled, and fatigued with 
the burden of defending themfelves, they will 
call in the aid of Great Britain; and thus the 
bafis of an empire will once more be cut out into 
colonies and provinces. 

Thofe who rely on the friendly profeffions of 
the French, I refer to the inftances of their friend- 
fhip which we have witnefled in the courfe of 
thefe obfervations. Let any one read the inter- 
cepted letter of Fauchet, and recolleét that it was 
written in confidence to the government, and 
doubt, if*he can, that the counties then in a ftate 
of infurreétion would have been fupported by 
France, if fhe had been in poffeffion of the ter- 
ritory fhe is now about to acquire. Such opportuni- 
ties will continually offer, as long as faction exilts, 
and that it ever will do, as long as there isany thing 
to contend for. To judge of the future by the 
prefent tranquillity, is to prefume that the billows 
have ceafed to roll, becaufe we fee the fea in a 
calm. 


Ever fince the peace of 1783, France has be- 
held the commerce, carried on between America 
and Great Britain, with a watchful, jealous and 
envious eye. At firft fhe endeavoured to turn 
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the channel towards herfelf; but that having 
failed, fhe fell on the plan of fubjugation. A 
French writer in treating of this fubject obferves, 
that “ it would be a balance againft the /oans of 
“England to the Atlantic merchants.” By loans 
he means the credit given by the Britifh merchants, 
and which is indeed a mine of gold to the farm- 
ers and merchants of America. There is fome- 
thing really diabolical in this envy. ‘They would 
fooner the country fhould be torn to pieces than 
it fhould trade with their rival. 


They well know, that there is but one check 
to their ambitious projects; and that is, an alli- 
ance offenfive and defenfive between Great Bri- 
tain and America. ‘They know, that by fuch an 
alliance they would be deprived of all their pof- 
feflions in the Weft Indies, and would be exclud- 
ed from the Atlantic feas. This alliance once 
formed, America might forbid them to fet a foot 
in Louifiana, or might drive them and their “ na- 
* tural allies,” the Spaniards, into the Gulph of 
Mexico. It is with the confcioufnefs of this on 
their minds, that they have been fo fedulous in 
forming a faction to oppofe every accommodating 
ftep, and every advance towards friendfhip, be- 
tween the two countries. ‘They have the Machi- 
avellian maxim, “ divide and you govern,” con- 
tinually in their eye. They wifh to keep them 
affunder, that they may devour them one at a 
time. 


The moft difagreeable circumftance at prefent, 
is, this cefion of Louifiana will not be perfeély 
afcertained, till after the general peace; fo that, 
though Great Britain is nearly as much interefted 
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in the event as America, fhe can take no fteps to 
prevent it, becaufe fhe will be difarmed before 
it be known; and their Myrmidons will be in 
poffeffion of their promifed land, before any 
meafures of prevention can be adopted on the 
part of America. Something, however, muft be 
done to preferve us from fuch neighbours, or the 
independence of this-country will go to the grave 
before us. National precautions muft be left to 
the rulers of the ftate, but every man has it in 
his power to contribute towards the difcourage- 
ment of faétion, that, at any rate, though there 
fhould be an enemy on the frontiers, there may 
be none in the heart of the country. 


Such is the fituation of America with refpeét 
to the infidious, unprincipled, infolent and per- 
fidious Republic of France; and it only remains 
for the virtue and public fpirit of the people to 
determine, what fort of anfwer ought to be given 
to her prefumptuous and domineering minifter. 
Let it be well remembered, that the Notes, con- 
taining his calumnious accufations, his contemptu- 
ous defiance and heétoring threats, are not the 
effufions of a_paragraphift or a pamphleteer: 
they are the official communications of a public 
minifter, thrown in the teeth of the nation. In 
lefs than two months they will be read and com- 
mented on by half the civilized world. ‘Lhofe 
who know the American charaéter will not 
be deceived; but far the greater part, will fet us 
down as a nation of fharpers or poltroons, who 
have either not honefty to fupport our reputati- 
on, or not courage to defend it. If there " ea 
man, who, with this reflection on his mind, can 
wifh the government to floop and cringe and f fi re 
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and beg for peace, to court a repetition of the 
buffet that yet tingles in our cheek, he may boaft 
about independence, he may even call himfelf a 
patriot ; but hisindependence is an empty found, 
and he knows no more of the animating glow of 
patriotifm, where affection, duty and honour 
unite, than the flave knows of the charms of li- 
berty or the eunuch of the fweets of love-—No; 
the anfwer of every man, who loves his country 
and feels the infult it has received, yet prefers 
the bleflings of honourable peace to the ine- 
vitable calamities of war, is, in the words of a 
good old Englifh king that conquered France 
and all that France contained : 


‘© The fum of all our anfwer is but this : 

‘© We would not feek a battle as we are ; 

“« Yet, as we are, we fay we will not fhun it: 
** And fo go tell your mafters, Frenchman.” 


E N D. 
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